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New Plays 


Honey Girl revives the famous melo- 
drama of “Checkers” in a musical comedy 
notable chiefly for the “pep” of its songs 
and dancing. Just the thing for the lonely 
T. B. M. in summer. (Cohan & Harris 
Theater.) 


The Hottentot, by Victor Mapes and 
William Collier. A horse-racing farce which 
serves as this year’s vehicle for proving 
that “Willie” Collier is America’s greatest 
comedian. Side-splitting and button burst- 
ing. (George M. Cohan’s Theater.) 


Marlowe and Sothern’s revival of Twelfth 
\ight, The Taming of the Shrew and Ham- 
ict. Best staged and played Shakespearean 
production to be seen in the United States. 
As this may be the last American tour of 
these preéminent Shakespearean players, 
don’t miss the opportunity of seeing them. 
(Shubert Theater.) 


The Girl from Home—a Richard Hard- 
ing Davis plot, a dozen songs destined to 
considerable popularity, extravagant R. H. 
Burnside setting, several dances of unusual 
charm, and, most important, Frank 
Craven's unexcelled ability to get genuine 
fun out of any situation. The result is one 
of the six best musical comedies of the sea- 
(Globe Theater.) 


Remarkable Remarks 


CLEMENCEAU—AII I want is to be left 
alone, 

THE PRINCE OF WALES-— 
people. 

BisHop RHINELANDER—There is evident 
a definitely anti-Christian drift. 

Ep. Howre—I wish to God we were 
back to our good old days of “gross mate- 
rialism.” 

Howard BruBAKER—What is Poland 
going to have for a government now? A 
pianola? 

GrorGE W. TruETtI—No man and no 
nation can play Robinson Crusoe and get 
by with it. 

THEATRICAL MANAGER CHARLES B. 
(ocHRAN—The British theater is a hotbed 
ol snobbery. 

RABBI STEPHEN H. WisE—Write to your 
Representatives in Congress, if you think 
you have any. 

Mrs. G. Cricrotini—Why don’t you 
marry an Italian tenor. They make won- 
derful husbands. 

Corra Harris—This is a very dangerous 
time of year for all humans stirred by the 
courting instinct. 

GENERAL Woop—There is no one living 
in America today who is more opposed to 
militarism than I am. 

Rev. Dr. Straton—New York 
feverish, unbrotherly, overwrought, 
bath-desecrating, God-defying, 


son. 


I am one of the 


is a 
sab- 
woman-de- 
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spising, law-breaking, gluttonous monster 
without ideals or restraint. 

REPRESENTATIVE SLANTS—Senator Knox 
is perhaps the leading outstanding charac- 
ter in the United States. 


Independent Opinions 
Dear Editor : 

I read with. great appreciation your 
list of “dry” candidates in reply to the 
“wet” list submitted by Al K. Hall, whose 
name sounds rather nom de plumage as it 
were. 

But these are both weak tickets. 
To obtain a strong administration after 
the next election we should ‘have the serv- 
ices of men of rank (not rank men); men 
whose very names are a guarantee of their 
divine right to rule. 

I venture therefore to present a ticket 
whose personnel will command respect 
in the most. aristocratic courts of 
Europe: 

President, Don Marquis. 

Vice-President, Thomas R. Marshall. 

Secretary of State, E. S. Keyser. 

Secretary of the Treasury, Royal Cor- 
tissoz. 

Secretary of War, Governor E. W. Major. 

Secretary of the Navy—Admiral A. M. 

Knight. 

Attorney-General, Henry Churchill King. 

Postmaster-General, Chester S. Lord. 

Secretary of the Interior, Joseph Bucklin 

Bishop. 
Secretary 
Page. 
Secretary 
Secretary 


of Agriculture, Thomas Nelson 


of Commerce, James B. Duke. 
of Labor, Lyman Abbott. 
Very truly yours, 
H. I. S. Knupss. 

Much impressed as we are by the im- 
posing array of names suggested by 
our correspondent we must express a 
preference for a ticket more consonant 
with the simple, democratic institutions 
of the country; on which, as says the 
poet, we shall have never a noble nor 
lineage counted great, but fishers and 
choppers and plowmen shall constitute 
a state: 

President, Dr. Frederick A. Cook. 

Vice-President, Nicholas Murray Butler. 


Secretary of State, Governor Alfred 
Smith. 

Secretary of the Treasury, 
James Banker. 

Secretary of War, Newton D. Baker. 

Secretary of the Navy, Henry Bowman 
Seaman. 

Attorney-General, Thomas W. Butcher. 

Postmaster-General, Congressman John 
F. Miller. 

Secretary of the 
Miner. 

Secretary of Agriculture, Judge William 
M. Farmer. 

Secretary of Commerce, 
Fisher. 

Secretary of Labor, Robert Hunter. 
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Prof. Howard 


Sdward G. 


Interior, 


Prof. Irving 
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The Part It Plays in Family Life | 


[NTO the texture of a woman’s thoughts of treasured things, is woven 
an imperishable strain of love for her silverware. To her, it stands as 
a reflection of all that is best in home and hospitality—steadfastness, 
utility, refinement. What table is ever so inviting as when laid with 
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® silver! What buffet so admirable as when the lustrous glisten of silverware 
adds the final touch to its sturdy beauty! Silver today, as in generations ps! 


past, is a symbol of family pride, honor, tradition—an incomparable 
essential in the dining room of any well-appointed home. 
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© Gorham Sterling Silverware is sold ARO i 
1920 by leading jewelers everywhere “a ¥ 
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THE GORHAM COMPANY  Sibermiths & Goldmitts NEW YORK | 
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ae Strikes—And Out 


A Message from the United States Government to the American People 
By Mitchell Palmer 


Attorney General of the United States 


HEN men contend for higher wages and 

better working conditions because these 

things are necessary to a higher standard 

of living, and, after exhausting all other 
means, resort to a peaceful strike as a medium of en- 
forcing their just demands, public opinion and public 
sympathy can almost surely be relied upon to aid them 
in carrying their fight to a successful issue. 

The public is even willing to suffer discomfort and 
loss in order that the right may triumph in an issue 
where the public believes capital is oppressing labor or 
failing to give to labor a fair share of the wealth it pro- 
duces. 

It is the history of all strikes won that they were 
backed by public opinion and supported by public sym- 
pathy, and it is an axiom among honest and clear- 
visioned labor leaders that no strike can be successful 
unless the public is first won over to the side of the 
strikers, and their unfailing advice to men with 
grievances is first to be sure of the public attitude, and 
if that is right, then go ahead. 

Recently in our country three great strikes have been 
promoted which have utterly failed to carry on in the 
sense of aiding the strikers or their fellow workers in 
enforcing any demands that could not have been better 
gained by other means, and which not only failed to 
arouse public sympathy and support, but on the con- 
trary were met by bitter hostility on the part of the 
people, and aggressive volunteer activity di- 


While the trend of public opinion killed in advance 
any possible chance of success of the strikes as true 
mediums of advancing the cause of the workers in the 
steel industry, the bituminous coal mines or en the rail- 
ways, they might still have served the selfish purposes 
of the chief promoters of such industrial disorder—the 
fomenting of revolution against the established gov- 
ernment by disjointing industry and bringing suffer- 


_ing and want in the wake of unemployment—if the De- 


partment of Justice had not quickly penetrated the thin 
guise under which the red radicals and revolutionists 
were operating, and brought the truth home to the 
workers themselves, that they were being exploited 
thru ulterior motives and with no chance of ultimate 
benefit to themselves, 

These strikes might have dragged their weary lengths 
thru days, weeks and months of suffering and untold 
loss to the people if the Government had held back thru 
cowardice or favor, willing that its hands should be 
tied for fear that some action on its part might offend 
labor, when in fact organized labor itself was the chief 
sufferer and likely to be dragged down from its high es- 
tate and torn asunder by the anarchists and revolution- 
ists whose only hope of their “one big union” of revo- 
lution lies in the destruction of organized labor as it 
is known to this country today. 

All three of these radical movements were launched 
along lines directly related to the common industry of the 
country in the hope of so crip- 





rected against the strikers and their cause. 

In each of these strikes the Government 
was forced to intervene on behalf of the 
people because the people were the chief suf- 
ferers of ill-ordered and ill-advised moves 
which created artificial conditions in indus- 
try as the cloak to ultra-radical and revolu- 
tionary manifestations to promote unrest 
and discontent. 

The Government was in no position to 
dictate the unfriendly attitude on the part 
of the people toward the strikes, nor did it 
blindly follow popular opinion in instituting 
inquiries into the underlying causes of the 
strikes, and exposing the true motives be- 
hind these radical movements. Public opin- 
ion was formed before the Government’s ac- 
tivities became known, and it was simply 














pling all its related branches 
that the “one big union” 
would appeal to the workers 
as tne only practical solution 
of the difficulties in which 
they would have eventually 
been sure to find them- 
selves had the Government 
and the people permitted them 
to be carried to their ultimate 
and avowed ends. 

The steel strike was the 
first of these manifestations, 
and outwardly appeared to 
have the merit of a movement 
to organize the steel workers 
and gain for them the advan- 
tage of collective bargaining 








another apt illustration of the impossibility 
of fooling all the people at any time: — 


Harding in Brooklyn Daily Eagle 
Time to put his foot down 


and agreements affecting 
wages [Continued on page 266 
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The Man With the Best Story Wins 


Which Explains Why Pitiless Publicity Looms So Large in the Presidential Campaign 


By Richard Boeckel 
lilustrations by W. C. Morris 


UESDAY November 2, the voters, men and 

women, will go to the polls and elect a Presi- 

dent of the United States. Very few will be 

personally acquainted with the man for whom 
they vote. Comparatively few will ever have laid eyes 
on him, And yet they will know him. . . better per- 
haps than their next door neighbor. 

They will know where he was born and when and 
what he looked like in his earliest pictures. They will 
know what he looks like today and what he has been 
doing all these years. They will know his wife and his 
family. They will know to what church he goes and how 
often. They will know what he thinks . . . of prohibi- 
tion, of the Bolsheviki, foreign and domestic, of the 
League of Nations and of Mr. Wilson. All these and 
many more things they will know. 

The number of citizens who will vote for this candi- 
date because he is a Republican or that candidate be- 
cause he is a Democrat this year will be smaller than 
ever. The overwhelming majority are going to cast their 
ballots on the basis of what they know about the candi- 
date . . . about his principles and his personality, his 
record and his promises. 

This year the man with the best story wins. 

It must be a good story and it must be a true story, 
for no falsehood will long survive in the 1920 model 
campaign. The job of telling it—telling it and re-telling 
it to every voter in the language he best understands— 
falls to the publicity agent. 

The publicity man is this year’s president maker. 

Not one in ten thousand of those who go to the polls 
will have any notion of the organization that has been 
necessary and the time, effort and money expended to 

give him 

the infor- 
mation on 
which he 
bases his 
vote. Still 
his knowl- 
edge will 
have come 
as the re- 
- sult of a 
competitive 
educational 
cam paign 





The sower 


unique in political history. Secret plans as to the meth- 
ods to be pursued in educating the voters have been in 
preparation for many months at the headquarters of 
the two great parties. Some steps have already been 
taken. The publicity organizations are not waiting for 
the formal opening of the campaign to begin their ef- 
forts to convince the public that a Republican is more> 
desirable than a Democratic administration for the 
next four years and vice versa. 

The ground work is being laid now. 

As to candidates the na- 
tional publicity bureaus are 
strictly neutral, and must re- 
main so until after the nom- 
inating conventions. Each 
aspirant for the nomination 
in either party has his own | 
publicity agent and these 
men are getting in their 
licks now to influence the 
voters in the preferential 
primaries. After the conven- 
tions the publicity organiza- 
tions of the successful candi- 
dates will be taken over 
bodily to augment the stand- 
ing forces of the parties and 
the real work of electing the 
next president will begin. 

Of all available mediums for educating the voters 
uncontestably the best is the newspaper. Therefore, the 
weightiest of the secret designs have to do with getting 
the maximum of newspaper space and using it to the 
best possible advantage. 

In this endeavor the political press agent has an ad- 
vantage over his fellows, for the mortality rate of po- 
litical publicity is lower than that of any other sort. The 
impulse of the editor is to print it, if he can find any- 
thing that looks like news in the “handouts” of the 
party his paper supports. His impulse toward non- 
political publicity is to consign it to the waste basket 
unread. 

To all of the larger newspapers there will go every 
day during the campaign a news letter from each of 
the party publicity organizations. If a favorable story 
originates in Washington it will be wired to New York, 
thence to Chicago, St. Louis, Denver, San Francisco 





Country editors will find 
their “boiler plate” mat- 
ter unusually heavy now 
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and in each of these cities it will be mimeographed 
and distributed to the newspaper offices by local com- 
mittees. Newspapers willing to pay the tolls may have 
a telegraphic service from the nearest distributing 
point. The organization of this part of the work is very 
similar to that of the great news distributing agencies. 

For the newspapers in smaller cities there will be 
tri-weekly and weekly news letters and clip sheets car- 
rying paragraphs and editorials favorable to the party 
and its candidate. Often a point can be better brought 
out in a picture than in any number of words, and so 
there is in addition a cartoon service. The cartoons are 
drawn to order and sent thru the mails in mat form. 
The mats need only to be fixed in the casting box and 
have hot metal poured upon them to reproduce the orig- 
inal cut. 

For the country weeklies there is the free boiler plate 
or “canned news” service. The advantage of having 
a story cast in plates is that it cannot be changed. 
The editor, if he uses it at all, must use it as it is writ- 
ten. Usually it is welcomed as space filler for the inside 
pages. The plates are 
mounted on the stand- 
ard bases, with which 
every small newspa- 
per office is equipped, 
and set in the forms 
with the local news. 

Boiler plate is a 
tested and proved 
publicity device. Skill- 
fully used by Mark 
Hanna, it is reputed —— 
to have given McKin- 
ley his start toward 
the presidency. By 
having special writers 
attack McKinley’s tar- 
iff views in one set of 
plates and defend 
them in the next, 
Hanna made the tariff 
the “vital issue” and 
McKinley the logical 
tandidate. 


These are the meth- Out in Indiana patrons of drug store soda foun- 
ds of th tains are treated to political propaganda along 
ods 0 e sowers of with their nut sundaes and lemonade 


political publicity .. . 
the men who scatter news-letters, cartoons and boiler- 
plate. broadcast across the country, using enough 
Stamps in the process to paper the Waldorf and enough 
expressage to move it to San Francisco. In addition 
there are the publicity planters, who use a very differ- 
ent method. The planter very carefully develops his 
story before he sets it out. When satisfied that it is a 
perfect piece of work, he plants it in one metropolitan 
newspaper office and fertilizes it with a guarantee that 
it is “exclusive.” It may go also to one newspaper in 
each of the larger cities, but usually it doesn’t. 

One of these publicity strategists walked away with 
two and a half pages in the New York Sun the other 
day, with a carefully detailed story of the senatorial 
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It all goes into the public ear 


situation in each state. He had worked upon it two 
weeks and was rewarded after it had been published by 
seeing it reprinted thruout the country. 

Spoken publicity comes next in importance to news- 
paper publicity as a medium for educating the voters. 
It is more convincing, but less important because it 
cannot reach all of the voters. Hundreds of speakers 
volunteer their services and hundreds of others are em- 
ployed. The task of managing the whole of them— 
picking the right speaker for the right place, 
arranging the meeting, getting him there on 
time and away and to the next place on time— 
is so difficult that it is given by each of the 
parties to a separate bureau. 

The candidate on his swings of the circle 
’ and the nationally known orators are routed 
* by the national committee, itself, but the 
- Speakers’ Bureau handles all the rest and in 
making them work to best advantage it has the 
coéperation of the Press Bureau. 

The important speakers—cabinet members, 
senators and the like—know what to tell their 
audiences and what is best left unsaid, but 
those less intimately in touch with national 
headquarters usually do not. It is for their 
guidance, and also that of editors, that the 
Press Bureau publishes the party text book, or 
“campaign bible.” 

These books have long been in preparation 
in Washington by both parties, under the di- 
rection of skilled newspaper men. Thousands 
of pages on the records of the parties and their 
claims to consideration have already been writ- 
ten and undergone the boiling process. The text 
books are held until after the national conven- 
tions so that they may carry the party plat- 
form, the keynote speech, the nominee’s speech of ac- 
ceptance and his biography. The publicity bureaus have 
only four months to do their work, and four years to 
regret it if the work is not well done. 

The first requisite to being elected President, in this 
new age of publicity, is to have a story of the kind that 
will appeal to the people, the second is to have the kind 
of a press organization that will get the story to them. 
The publicity bureaus of the two great parties are about 
evenly matched. As a result of their efforts the people 
will be more intimately acquainted with the next man 
to enter the White House than with any previous Presi- 
dent at the beginning of his term of office. 

Washington, D. C. 


R JOHNSON HOOVER LOWDEN COX HARDING EDWARDS CLARK BAKER PALMER HITCHCOCK MEAD0O GERARD BRYAN 
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If He Were President 


The Independent Series of Articles on Some Likely 
Candidates for 1920, Presenting the Views of Leading 
Republicans and Democrats on the Vital Issues of Today 


Nicholas Murray Butler 
Including an Interview with the President of Columbia University 


By Donald Wilhelm 


NLY a short time ago, politically, every college 

president had great honor in his own country. 

But now the fashion has changed. Dr. Nicholas 

Murray Butler, whose opinion bears more 
weight in Republican councils than is generally sup- 
posed, has done no small part—consistently, too, when 
one strives a little to interpret his point of view—to 
lessen the popularity of the present war President, be- 
hind whom the Republic massed and moved all its 
forces, with great accumulations to his popularity, 
while the war was on. But strange as it may seem, tho 
the doctor is a Republican, the recoil jars him. Why? 
For the very simple reason that he is a college presi- 
dent, and Mr. Wilson was a college president. The 
country wants no more college presidents in the White 
House. Democrats will so tell you. And so far has the 
pendulum swung, that, without question, much of the 
current popularity of General Wood, for instance, rests 
on the presumption that he is like Colonel Roosevelt, 
who was the antithesis of the college president. 

And now comes Dr, Butler, president of a university 
vastly larger than the one over which Dr. Wilson pre- 
sided, and, viewed politically, an alarmingly successful 
president, one who has got all the honors the world has 

















Paul Thompson 


During the first term of President McKinley, Dr. Butler, then 

a young man, was urged to embark upon a political career, but 

he chose to go to Europe instead, after having received three 

degrees at Columbia, and eventually was accorded an Oxford 

gown, an honorary degree from Breslau University and various 
other distinctions 
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to bestow. He has waited all his life for the propitious 
political moment. His hopes grew, despite the woful 
results that accrued, when he ran as Vice-President 
with Mr. Taft, while Dr. Wilson thrived. But now the 
wraith of Dr. Wilson ill pursues him—howsoever logi- 
cal Judge John R. Davies, executive head of the Nicho- 
las Murray Butler Campaign Committee, presumes the 
American people to be. Says he: 

“The one adverse comment that has reached us is 
that Dr. Butler is a college president and that the 
people have had enough of college presidents since their 
experience with Dr. Wilson. This inference is interest- 
ing but irrelevant. It represents the widespread resent- 
ment of the American people at Dr. Wilson’s personal 
attitude and personal policies, especially as these have 
developed during the past two years.” 

“It is,” I suggested, “an objection made not against 
Dr. Butler but against Dr. Wilson?” 

“Of course. And we are not proposing to nominate 
Dr. Wilson.” 

“Of course not, but——” 

“but the analogy doesn’t hold.” 

“Of course not, but Dr. Butler is a college president!” 

“But Dr. Wilson is also a member of the bar. And 
are all competent lawyers to be disqualified for the 
Presidency on that account? Of course not! Dr. Wilson 
was also a Governor. Is that fact to dispose of Governor 
Coolidge, Governor Lowden, Governor Burnquist? Dr. 
Wilson is also Commander-in-Chief of the Army of the 
United States; but is that fact to put a damper on the 
efforts of friends of General Pershing and General 
Wood?” 

The Judge then proceeded, with despatch, to conclu- 
sions: ; 

“Any argument based on a man’s occupation,” he 
said, “is ridiculous and silly. No sharper contrast can 
well be imagined either personally or politically than 
that between Dr. Wilson and Dr. Butler. Dr. Wilson 
was a notable failure at the head of even a relatively 
small institution like Princeton; Dr. Butler has been 
a notable success at the head of a huge institution, Co- 
lumbia. Dr. Wilson has always been afraid of strong 
men as counsellors and associates and has played a lone 
hand in his professional and political work. Dr. Butler, 
on the contrary, has always surrounded himself with 
strong men, is the friend of some of the strongest men 
of this country and Europe, is exceptionally coéperative 
in his methods of work, and has drawn about him at Co- 
lumbia the strongest group of educational adminis- 
trators to be found in any university in the world. Dr. 
Wilson is naturally a doctrinnaire, with no executive 
capacity; Dr. Butler is naturally a man of affairs, of 
large business and long executive experience, and 
whereas Dr. Wilson approaches every question from the 
standpoint of theory, like a school teacher, Dr. Butler 
approdaches every question from the standpoint of prac- 
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tical facts, as a business man must. To attempt to trans- 
fer to Dr. Butler the animosities which Dr. Wilson just- 
ly has attracted is comic rather than serious.” 

Whereupon you go and cite this argument to eight 
or nine voters of both parties, and then, distilling the 
essence of their ebullience you find about this: “Yessir, 
it’s all comic rather than serious, but the joke is on Dr. 
Butler.” 

“But,” you remonstrate, “somewhere in these United 
States there is a poor, lone man who is going to be the 
next Vice-President, and if you are going to rule out all 
college presidents from the White House because Dr. 
Wilson was a college president, it would probably seem 
in order to rule out all college presidents from the Vice 
Presidency.” 

“You’re right!” exclaims Mr. Businessman. “It’s the 
era of the business man we’re facing. No more profes- 
sors for us!” 

Now, it may as well be pointed out that one of Dr. 
Butler’s ablest promoters solemnly averred that the 
president of Columbia would be chosen as the Republi- 
can nominee by the first ballot (or was it the second? 
One gets a little confounded by so many promoters who 
have it all worked out). He says, thus, that another col- 
lege president is thus to be chosen, and, being chosen, 
since this of course, all Republicans agree, is a Republi- 
can year, will be elected. It seems that the three major 
groups without whose support a candidate will have 
trouble getting elected—women (even if the suffrage 
amendment is not ratified in time, enough states have of 
themselves accorded women at least presidential suffrage 
to make them probably the most .powerful balance-of- 
power group in the campaign), labor and the farmers— 
all will support Dr. Butler. Yet Dr. Butler is not on the 
honor roll of the suffrage organizations, nor has labor 
any reason to support him, tho some local labor leaders 
aver they will, except such reason as liberal statements 
concerning labor that he has made; nor have farmers. 
Nor does the supposition tacitly accepted everywhere, 
that the next President no doubt will be one who dur- 
ing the war performed great achievements, distinctive 
achievements of tangible, demonstrable worth, quite 
apply. However, one man writes this, there are 110,- 
000,000 persons in America, and Dr. Butler is not a no- 
vitiate in American politics. 

Dr. Butler has been raised im the tradition of Repub- 
lican politics, having been born, in 1863, in New Jersey, 
as a member of a political family, his father having been 
chairman, first of his County Committee, then of his 
State Committee. In due time the young Mr. Butler was 
urged to embark upon a political career by no less a 
person than his neighbor, Garrett A. Hobart, then- one 
of the most powerful Republican leaders in New Jer- 
sey, later, during the first term of President McKinley, 
Vice-President of the, United States. It was Mr. Ho- 
bart’s suggestion that “Murray,” as he was called, 
should become a candidate for the New Jersey Assem- 
bly. But Mr. Butler went to Europe instead, after hav- 
ing got three degrees and various other honors at Co- 
lumbia, for further work, and eventually not only was 
accorded an Oxford gown but an honorary degree from 
Breslau University, along with more distinctions than 
there is space for here. Running on down thru the 
years, he was made president of Columbia in 1902 and 
is to be accorded the central credit for having made Co- 
lumbia the tremendous educational force that it is. 
Which fact is not to be made light of, for the slightest 
study of Columbia makes clear that it is what it is—a 
business organization of corporations representing 
$70,000,000 capital—in large part because of the ex- 
tremely successful conduct of its business as well as its 
educational affairs. In the passing years not only was 
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he chairman of the Adminis- 

trative Board of the Interna- 

tional Congress of Arts and 

Sciences in 1904, chairman of 

the Lake Mohonk Conference 

of International Arbitration 
for five years and president of 
the American branch of Con- 
ciliation Internationale, trus- 
tee of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of 

Teaching, of the Carnegie En- 

dowment for International 

Peace, Officier, then Com- 

mandeur de Legion d’Hon- 
* neur; Commander of the Or- 

der of Red Eagle (with star) 
of Prussia; author, but, more 
to the point here, a delegate to 
the Republican National Con- 

ventions of 1888, 1904, 1912, 

1916, and chairman of the 

New York Republican conven- 

tion in 1912, He ran as candi- 

date for the Vice Presidency 
with Mr. Taft in 1912, in 
which campaign he and Mr. 

Taft received—that year 

when the. Progressives split 

off from the G. O. P. on the 
score of their resentment 
against “steam rolling” by 
the Old Guard—exactly eight 
electoral votes—fewer than 
have been given any pair of 
major candidates in genera- 
Altho Dr. Butler has been tions. 
president of Columbia Uni- Now, reading between the 
aise found ‘time. io attend lines, you may safely imagine 
the Republican National that Dr. Butler is no novitiate 
Conventions of 1904, 1912 in politics for reason of the 
= gg ane View “Peal. facts set forth above. Indeed, 
yore with Mr. Taft, in 1912 not only, via telephone—he is 
said to accomplish more by 
telephone than any other man in New York City—but in 
actuality, has he, in many ways, exercized a large in- 
fluence in national Republican politics, something of the 
nature of the influence that Elihu Root exerts, and an 
even larger influence in the political procedure of New 
York State. That is why many of the relative few who 
recognize the extent of that influence and realize how 
conclusively he has refused to let that influence encroach 
ruinously on his interests in Columbia, point out that, 
if he is not likely to receive the Republican nomination, 
on the first ballot, or any ballot, he could be used ad- 
vantageously to hold in line New York State, without 
which success is virtually impossible, and might there- 
fore profitably be considered as a running mate to a 
choice from the West—Governor Lowden, for instance, 
or Mr. Hoover, or Mr. Johnson. Moreover, it is pointed 
out, while the Democrats are adducing two New York- 
ers, Mr. McAdoo and Mr. Gerard, it is in line to keep 
New York Republicans headed-up to some individual. 

Assuming, now, that he is chosen to be the Republi- 
can nominee on the first ballot, or, to be Vice-President, 
what sort of President would Dr. Butler be? 

It seems to the writer that his great contribution 
would be temperamental stiffness and force plus his 
interpretation of democracy, It may be granted that he 
could not possibly dramatize himself as well as Colonel 
Roosevelt did, as Mr. Wilson [Continued on page 269 
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Lest We Forget! 


A Message from the Italian Government to the American People 
By Colonel V. di Bernezzo 


OW that the world conflict has closed with the 
victory of those peoples who fought for the 
triumph of liberty and justice, we often no- 
tice, in the turmoil of questions and discus- 
sions which the war has brought in its wake, views and 
opinions which are in contrast with the facts. 

It is grievous for us to realize that the great contri- 
bution of Italy and her armies has not always been 
justly appreciated. We find that to political factors 
are attributed results which were the fruit of long 
and hard years of tenacious military efforts on the 
part of the Italian army, and were the direct conse- 
quence of a great victory won in the open field. 

A short time ago a United States Bulletin, in an 
article on the Adriatic. question, contained the follow- 
ing statements: “ . . . The real truth is that the Presi- 
dent believes the Yugo-Slavs to have been a great factor 
in the winning of the war... . 

“ |. . It was the rising of the Yugo-Slavs and others 
in Austria, and the Socialists in Germany, which 
created internal revolutions in the Central Powers 
which really, brought the war to an end... . 

“ |... He (the President) feels that the greatest 
debt of all is owed to those small, new nations which 
put Austria, and later Germany, out of the running.” 

I do not want to discuss what is said concerning the 
influence the German Socialists may have exerted 
in the internal upheavals of the country, and upon the 
fighting power of the German army. I will also not dis- 
cuss what influence the upheavals of the peoples of 
various nationalities may have exerted upon the Aus- 
tro-Hungarian monarchy. The point that needs to be 
emphasized is that, as to the influence these upheavals 
may or may not have had upon the Austro-Hungarian 
army fighting on the Italian front, nothing is more in- 
exact than the assertion made above, 

It has been ascertained that, from the beginning of 
the last offensive, October 24, 1918, and up to the end 
of the great 


terior. One can therefore affirm in the most positive way 
that internal dissolution did not have, and could not 
have had, any influence upon the fighting spirit of the 
Austrian army. A perusal of the Austrian bulletins 
from October 24 on will show the stubbornness and the 
ferocity of the fight. Even in the bulletin of October 29 
the Supreme Austro-Hungarian Command places great 
stress on the strong, stubborn resistance which their 
troops have opposed to our furious attacks. 

To avoid defeat, to save the nation, to tide and break 
our irresistible impetus, Austro-Hungarian chiefs and 
soldiers gave, up to the last minute, their souls, minds 
and hearts—all of their energies. During battle, the re- 
serves were lavishly employed so as to retard, as much 
as possible, our advance, But the enemy was outmatched 
also in the tactical field. Being prematurely preoccupied 
with our progress towards Sacile and upon the Asiago 
Plateau, they could not withstand the attacks in the 
principal sectors: Vittorio Veneto, Val Sugana, Val 
Lagarine. 

No doubt our moral superiority, which had become 
greater after the magnificent resistance on the Piave 
in the month of June, had its influence upon the co- 
hesion of the enemy troops. But the desperate defense 
of the first line troops and the stubborn resistance en- 
countered all thru the battle proved that the enemy was 
defeated only by the generous impetus and the sacrifice 
of our soldiers, and that the ruin of its army has been 
determined by the irresistible advance which destroyed 
all its plans. 

Another opinion which is necessary to disprove, 
since it is absolutely contrary to the truth, is that the 
subject nationalities of Austria, yearning towards 
freedom from the yoke of the Hapsburgs, either de- 
serted from the Austrian army, or refused to fight. 
This is true, as regards the soldiers of some nationali- 
ties, such as those belonging to the unredeemed Italian 
lands, the Czechoslovaks, the Rumanians and the Pol- 
ish, With all the 





battle which 
destroyed both 
the Austro-Hun- 
garian army and 
its empire, all 
prisoners taken, 
even those of 
high rank, knew 
nothing of the in- 
ternal upheavals 
which, as a conse- 
quence of our vig- 
orous Offensive, 
were troubling 
the peoples and 
the government 
of the monarchy. 
Up to the very 
last days of the 
war, Austria had 
succeeded in plac- 
ing an_ insur- 








means at their 
disposal, these 
tried to free 
themselves from 
the necessity of 
fighting for Aus- 
tria. Toward the 
close of the war 
these men, by 
uniting together 
prisoners and de- 
serters, formed 
special groups, 
such as the 
Czechoslovak di- 
vision, and fought 
bravely against 
the Austrians. 
But the same can- 
not be said in 
favor of those 
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AN ITALIAN LOOKOUT STATION OVER THE PIAVE 
Approximately a quarter of a million men and large stores of supplies and guns were 
the price the Austrians paid in contesting the occupancy of this valley 


belonging to 
other nationali- 
ties [Contin- 
ued on page 265 
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The Sabotage of Capitalism 


By Norman Hapgood | 


“We are all Socialists now.” Socialism is one of those 

words that easily mean anything, from Harcourt’s lib- 
eralism to Bill Haywood’s dictatorship of the proletariat. 
When I was a boy, the very word was spoken in hushed 
tones. It was sure to startle and alarm. It is still in bad 
standing with us, but in Europe there is likely to be more 
enlightenment in the Socialist parties than in the others. 
Those parties that call themselves by some other name 
take positions that nearly all prosperous Americans would 
call socialistic. Lord Robert Cecil is the essence of Toryism 
at its best, but when he comes out for a partnership be- 
tween labor and capital he means a real partnership; he 
is too honest a man to mean a trick. England leads the 
world in studying the problem of industrial relations. She 
has long led in political evolution, and we may find her 
aristocrats taking as enlightened a part in this new eman- 
cipation as they have taken in the political changes. . 

The war has shown to the working people of the Euro- 
pean belligerents something they cannot forget. In their 
strivings against the sabotage of capital they have been 
met with certain words, decade after decade, in which they 
knew there was no meaning, but they had not the power 
to expose the emptiness of the argument. The war has 
made the exposure. How sacred was the talk about the im- 
possibility of doing business without a profit, and how 
little the words were understood! Since the war the ex- 
pression has a meaning still, but a meaning profoundly dif- 
ferent. Fully as clearly as before we know that a factory 
which does not produce with efficiency things that men and 
women need is destructive; but we likewise understand, 
much more clearly, that a capitalist who can make what 
he calls a profit only by keeping his men unemployed a 
third of the time is flagrantly destructive. 

How much it is his fault, and how much it is the fault 
of capitalist society, is not relevant to the Socialist argu- 
ment. The point is that all the sabotage ever charged 
against labor is little compared to the habitual sabotage of 
capitalistic society; that is to say, the loss of product due 
to conducting the world’s business from other motives than 
these: 

1. To produce primarily things that are needed. 

2. To produce them uninterruptedly. 

3. To distribute them equitably. 

How was it possible to carry on the war so much longer 
than our economic experts told us it could be carried on? 
Precisely by conducting business on these principles, We 
produced what for war-time we needed: there is no reason 
why in peace time we should not produce what is needed. 
We kept production going less exclusively than formerly 
in accordance with its effect on John Smith’s shares of 
stock, more according to our need of the product. Many 
luxuries and the advertising that sells them were dimin- 
ished. Distribution tended also to be regulated according 
to the need. The whole idea of the equal necessity of the 
capitalist with the laborer received a blow. We had state 
socialism in all the warring countries, and in those coun- 
tries that brought the heaviest force to bear—Germany, 
England, France—the importance of labor was seen, where- 
as the control of business by the capitalist was largely 
pushed aside. “You may stay where you are,” the Govern- 
ments said, “in so far as you are expert managers, and will 
work under our orders, but in so far as you claim arbi- 
trary command because of something you call stock, you 
interfere with efficiency and will kindly step to the rear. 
After the war you may begin to rule again, and use your 
words ‘can’ and ‘cannot,’ and ‘profit’ and ‘loss,’ because we 


I: was in 1888 that Sir William Vernon Harcourt said, 


do not take peace seriously; but in war we have no time to 
be bothered with your dialect.” 

The capitalists try to meet this demonstration by talk- 
ing about the burden of debt and our having lived on capi- 
tal during the war, but after legitimate concession is made 
to this answer the Socialist position remains difficult to 
meet. What values were destroyed? Human lives, human 
limbs, roads, bridges, villages, soils, factories: all of these 
are tangible, tho on the material side there is to be off-set 
the saving of five years in lessened luxury and in increased 
effort, serious attention, and resourcefulness, 

We may leave out for the present the loss thru disor- 
ganization, as whether that fluidity is to give us gain or 
loss rests on decisions still to be made. We come then to the 
loss represented by debt. What can this represent in addi- 
tion to the tangible losses already mentioned? From the 
point of view of society as a whole, nothing. We have cer- 
tain very interesting implications and promises, regarding 
the distribution of our future production, and regarding 
the continuity of our promises to repay those whose earn- 
ings were used in the war; but it is wholly impossible, by 
any subtlety, to increase the loss to society as a whole by 
metaphysical financial conceptions. Stocks and bonds and 
notes represent objects. When we know how many objects 
and persons have been destroyed, we know the gross loss; 
and whether the net loss almost equals the gross, or 
whether it is much smaller, or does not exist, is to be de- 
cided by the political and social occurrences of the next few 
years. 


F the Socialist position, in so far as it criticizes the capi- 
Teatet system, has been strengthened by the war, its ex- 
tremer boasts about what it can do itself have received 
blows. Its Marxian formulas have been made ridiculous. In 
all countries, along with the necessity of government con- 
trol of key industries, of distribution and consumption, 
have been shown the inconveniences and limitations of all 
those things. The human soul has revolted against such 
centralized control. Life has looked like slavery. Masses of 
bureaucrats have annoyed us and reminded us of Prussia. 
The gain in production brought about by State Control has 
been partly offset by various inefficiencies of State execu- 
tion, That orthodox Marxism has lost by the war is al- 
most as clear as that the Socialist idea in its less schema- 
tized and more vital forms has gained. Not only has the 
idea of an all-interfering bureaucracy become more vivid 
in its unpleasantness, but there has been brought into re- 
lief a fundamental false assumption of Marx, that men 
would tend to become clearly divided into proletarians and 
capitalists. Obviously from four-fifths to nine-tenths of the 
people in the United States are capitalists, a condition 
Marx never looked -forward to. It is not only every man 
who owns a house, a farm, a bond, or a bank deposit, who 
is a capitalist. In the sense of having an interest against a 
theoretical and sudden leveling, every man is a capitalist 
who is able to do more in his present position than he 
would be confident of doing after a revolution. An ener- 
getic young American carpenter starting out in life is in 
opportunity and spirit a capitalist. If we accept the fa- 
vorite Socialist test, therefore, and leave out every stand- 
ard except the economic—leave out the glory of whim and 
the dull weight of standardization—even so while a large 
percentage of Americans stand to win from radical re- 
forms, a large four-fifths also stand to lose by an experi- 
ment that endangers every established individual stake. 
For revolution, therefore, in the sense of violence and theo- 
retical completeness, there can be in our country but a 
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JUST AS GOOD! 
Congress “points with pride” 
to its substitute for peace 
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GETTING TOGETHER ON THE PEACE TREATY 
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George Matthew Adams &*imson in Dayton Daily News 


“If at first we don’t suc- “On the outside look- 
ceed, we must try, try ing in” is the caption 
again.” The cartoon at the of the cartoon at the 
left characterizes President right in which Uncle 
Wilson’s recent insistence Sam and Kaiser Wil- 
that the Democratic party helm stand together 
support the League of outside the League 
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PEACE BY RESOLUTION 
The popular view of Con- 
maneuvers to 
achieve peace 
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small minority and these Reds will be powerless unless the 
Blacks are so powerful and so stupid that the moderates 
between are helpless. In a relentless fight between: the 
Reds alone and the Blacks alone: the Reds in the end will 
win. 

For Socialism as a direction, rather than for Socialism 
as a dogma, the war did two things. It oriented the west- 
ern labor forces.and it affected the moral sense of the 
world. These two things will remain true long after the 
present reactionary wave in America has spent its force. 

The first point, then, at which the Socialist spirit, as 
contrasted with any dogma, has gained is in clearer knowl- 
edge of the ruthlessness of existing governments, in clear- 
er knowledge of their methods, and in awakened realiza- 
tion of the points at which Communism is likely to fail. 
The second point, possibly even more important, is in the 
change that has taken place in the center of gravity, in 
political, social, and ethical thought. This battle may be 
won or lost; we may pass into better periods or worse; but 
inevitably and forever now the combat must rage around 
the economic rights of the majority. The industrial con- 
flict is as clearly unstoppable now as the political conflict 
was after 1688, 1775, and 1789. It is the inevitable conse- 
quence of harnessing steam and teaching men to read; of 
large-scale production, intricate communication and uni- 
versal thought. Why need we be alarmed over words on 
the one hand, or wedded to them on the other? In spite of 
its orthodox Socialist planks, there have joined the British 
Labor Party many men to whom the ideas of Karl Marx 
are nothing more than useful suggestions. They joined be- 
cause the party’s immediate program was in the right di- 
rection, and they would let the future take care of the 
later steps. It is in intellectual expertness, in insistence on 
those rights of labor that are demonstrated not only by 
reason but by experience that Socialism has won most in 
the war. The purely orthodox, Marx-bible Bolshevik brand 
has been discredited, except as a temporary violent rem- 
edy for a malignant disease, 


The L Vote 


ENATOR Johnson’s great strength at the primaries 

seems in considcrable measure to be attributable to the 
Lodges, the Lippmans, the Learys, the Ludendorffs and 
the Lenins. 


The Deadlock 


By Hamilton Holt 


RESIDENT Wilson strikes his old ringing note of 
P righteousness in his latest statement in which he 

definitely defines his position as one of implacable 
hostility to the Lodge reservations. The Lodge reservations 
are certainly harmful where they are not unnecessary. 

And yet the President is wrong. The time has come for 
him to compromize. He was justified in holding his ground 
for a reasonable time. But when a majority of the Senate 
twice voted against ratification, he should have yielded, for 
a minority, however right, cannot coerce a majority under 
a democratic form of government. 

Thus the worst happens. The League of Nations descends 
into the political arena and becomes the football of party 
politics. 

What will the outcome be? No man can foretell. But it 
would seem as tho the quarrel would split both parties in 
two. Moreover it is likely to settle nothing. For how can 
the American people in voting for party candidates clearly 
decide such quibbles as whether the word “until” should 
be substituted for “unless” in Article X, or whether the 
Monroe Doctrine is beyond the jurisdiction of the League 
as is reiterated three times in the Republican reservation 
or only twice as in the Democratic reservation. 
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A pretty mess our uncompromizing President and ob- 
durate Senate have got us into. And while the politicians 
fiddle, Europe burns and the United States smokes. 


Battle Flags and Moth Balls 


HERE seem to be two rival conceptions of American- 
t ism which are battling for the mind of the nation. Some 
think of it as a conquering spirit which should be carried 
to the remotest corners of the earth, as Christianity has 
been carried; a torch of liberty which should enlighten 
the whole world, a battle flag around which all the free- 
born peoples may rally. Others regard it as a very precious 
but very delicate treasure to be hidden not only from for- 
eigners but even from the alien immigrant and the radical; 
something to be conserved, safeguarded and put away in 
moth balls. According to this sort of patriot the torch of 
liberty should be hidden beneath a bushel lest some care- 
less or hostile breath put it out. But it is lack of air which 
stifles the flame of freedom and it is captivity which breaks 
thé heart of the American eagle. 


A Prophesy 


HE American people will not elect to the Presidency 
either a Borah’ or Brandegee Republican, or a Bryan 
or Ryan Democrat. 


Not His Brother’s Keeper 


By Arthur Judson Brown 


OD won the war, but the devil is winning the peace. 
(; I do not vouch for either the originality or the ac- 

curacy of that remark; but surely the devil must be 
satisfied with the condition of the world a year and a half 
after the armistice—sixteen wars now being waged; more 
belligerent talk and demands for military preparation 
than there were before the war; the former harmony of 
the allied and associated Powers broken by mutual jeal- 
ousies and suspicions; orderly government broken down 
over a great part of Europe; and economic ruin wide- 
spread. In Paris, Brussels, Berlin, The Hague, Amster- 
dam and London, I asked: “Are the moral conditions bet- 
ter or worse than before the war?” “Worse,” was the com- 
mon reply. 

Undoubtedly this condition is partly due to the psychol- 
ogy of a post-war period. The reaction from the intolerable 
strain has left the world’s nerves on edge. Everybody is 
complaining about everybody else. We see painful mani- 
festations of this spirit in America. What must it be in 
the war-ravaged countries of Europe, where the strain of 
the war was a thousandfold greater? 

But no small part of the lamentable condition of con- 
tinental Europe is due to hunger—plain hunger, with all 
the frightful consequences that it brings in its train. Many 
of the peoples of Europe have not had enough to eat in five 
years. It is heartrending to see so many evidences of under- 
nourishment, to know that women and children are dying 
of starvation; that tens of thousands of children in Hun- 
gary are without shoes or clothing; that 60 per cent of the 
children of Austria have died; that the death rate of the 
population last year was nearly three times the birth rate 
(50,000 to 18,000) ; that every child under the age of three 
in Poland and Serbia is said to.be dead or dying; that of 
1000 babies born in Budapest in a given month, 966 were 
either born dead or died within a few weeks, their little 
bodies being wrapped in old newspapers for burial, as the 
scanty supplies of cloth and wood were needed for the 
shivering survivors; that many of the mothers perished 
for want of the strength to sustain them thru the pains 
of childbirth; that there are myriads of children under five 
years of age, in these and neighboring countries, that have 
never tasted milk; that 75 per cent of the older children 
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have rickets; that tuberculosis rages unchecked among all 
classes of the population; that mothers are crazed with 
grief as they hear their little ones piteously cry for food; 
that husbands and fathers are goaded to desperation by 
hunger and want; that children’s diseases are taking heavy 
toll of death in France; that 100,000 returned soldiers in 
that stricken country are dying of tuberculosis; that in 
2300 towns and villages once comfortable homes are in 
ruins and their families huddled in cellars or temporary 
huts, homeless and wretched; that fuel is so scarce that 
houses cannot be heated and the whole population is shiv- 
ering with cold; that two and a half millions of people in 
France have been swept away by war and the conditions 
that attended and followed it; and that epidemics of typhus 
are raging almost unchecked among populations in cen- 
tral, eastern and southern Europe that have been weak- 
ened by famine or malnutrition. 

Some of our alleged statesmen in Washington have said 
that the remedy for these conditions is for Eurape to go 
to work. As a matter of fact, France, Holland, Belgium 
and Great Britain have gone vigorously to work, as far as 
their circumstances permitted. But how can the peoples 
of central and southeastern Europe go to work? Who is 
going to employ them, and who will foot the bills? Their 
soil, prior to the war, had been brought to a high state of 
cultivation by the liberal use of imported fertilizers; their 
manufacturing depended upon imported raw materials. 
They could not import fertilizers or raw materials during 
the war and they cannot import them now, for they have 
no money to pay for them and no ships to transport them. 
How can they buy in other lands when their currencies are 
practically worthless in the world’s markets? What for- 
eign business house would sell goods to be paid for in Ger- 
man marks, worth only a cent or two, or Austrian Hun- 
garian or Transylvanian kronen, worth only a half cent to- 
day and perhaps not worth that tomorrow. Factories, too, 
require coal, and railways to carry it. Coal is impossibly 
high in Europe now, $80 a ton in Italy, and transportation 
systems have regained only about 20 per cent of their pre- 
war efficiency. 


HESE conditions mean closed factories; closed factories 

mean unemployment of the working classes; unemploy- 
ment means hunger; and hunger means desperation which 
finds expression in Bolshevism. Every German with whom 
I talked dreaded the coming winter, fearing that it would 
bring a revolution with a reign of terror comparable to the 
Russian and French revolutions, or worse. Bolshevism (led 
by. Jews who are taking vengeance to the full for centuries 
of persecution) is spreading like a forest fire. The Russian 
Bolshevists, under the guidance of Lenine and Trotzky, are 
conducting an aggressive propaganda in Germany, Hun- 
gary and Austria, literally flooding them with agitators and 
literature. Wherein are we bettered if we have overthrown 
a militaristic autocracy, only to have an anarchistic Bol- 
shevism take its place? 

America must bear a heavy share of the responsibility 
for the continuance of these appalling conditions. Our codp- 
eration is needed to give stability and power to the Treaty 
of Peace and the League of Nations; and by withholding 
it we are perpetuating chaos and ruin. We like to say that 
we are a democracy in which public opinion rules; but we 
have seen an overwhelming public opinion thwarted by the 
personal hatreds and political prejudices and reactionary 
spirit of a handful of men in Washington. 

But there is one thing that the American people can do 
without being hampered by narrow politicians, and that is, 
give immediate physical relief. Is it said that some of these 
peoples are our enemies? What if they are? Decent men do 
not wave the bloody shirt over helpless and starving women 
and children. “If thine enemy hunger, feed him,” said 
Christ. Several organizations are trying to give the needed 
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help, but they ought to have a far larger measure of sup- 
port, and the Christian churches ought to do something on 
a scale commensurate with what they are doing thru the 
Near East Relief Committee. We must not, can not, pass by 
on the other side while our fellowmen are dying. This is a 
question of humanity, a question of statesmanship, and a 
question of self-interest as well. There will be no peace in 
the world as long as Europe remains a seething cauldron of 
hunger-crazed people. To the objection that Europe is not 
our affair, and that we in America should look after our- 
selves, I_reply that it was Cain the murderer who said that 
he was not his brother’s keeper. 


Cheer Up! 


T latest reports Germany, Turkey, Mexico, Soviet Rus- 

sia and D’Annunzio had not joined the League of 
Nations. So we can stay out in good company, as the lost 
soul said when Saint Peter slammed the gate. 


Personal Politics 


ENATOR Calder says that if it had not been for the 
S “obstinacy” of the President, the Senate would have 
ratified the Treaty long ago. 

No doubt true. But what has the President’s psychology 
got to do with the case? The Senate has no constitutional 
authority to pass upon his mental traits. The President 
under the Constitution submitted to them a treaty consist- 
ing of 440 articles—that and nothing else. The Senate was 
called upon to judge whether these 440 articles were good 
or bad for the American Republic—that and nothing else. 
But, by the confession of Senator Calder (corroborated by 
many of his confreres) that is exactly what the Senate did 
not do. To its everlasting disgrace the Senate decided the 
greatest issue before the people since the adoption of the 
Constitution on the President’s personality. Senator Calder’s 
cxplanation convicts himself. 


The Shadow of a Great American 


O direct eulogy can be so convincing as to the place 

which Roosevelt now occupies in the hearts of his 
countrymen as the fact that many Republican candidate 
base their claims to consideration so largely on their asso- 
ciation with Roosevelt’s work or their agreement with his 
ideas. It is said that in some isolated mountain hamlets of 
the South votes are still cast for Jefferson and Jackson. 
Whether this be so or not, it is unquestionable that the 
mass of Republican votes are cast in memory of Lincoln 
and Roosevelt, and not so much for a candidate’s own sake 
as in recognition of the fact that he is mastered and mold- 
ed by a great tradition. 


Unveiling Russia’s Red Terror 
By John Spargo 

O many contradictory stories have been published con- 
S cerning the Red Terror in Russia that most unusual 
interest attaches to the very important report of the 
All-Russian Extraordinary Commission, published as an 
official document of the Soviet Government in February of 
this year. From this report it is quite evident that Bol- 
shevist rule has not been at all the gentle and benign thing 

we have been asked to believe by some of its defenders. 

It is perhaps not altogether astonishing that in all the 
numerous collections of Bolshevist decrees, proclamations, 
and other documents, with which the country has been 
flooded, there is not to be found any sort of description of 
the “Chresvychaikas”—the All-Russian Extraordinary Com- 
mission for Combatting Counter-Revolution, Profiteering 
and Sabotage, and the District Extraordinary Commis- 
sions. To publish an account of the organization and func- 
tions of these would not help the Bolsheviki. 
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Internationa 


At the right are 
the men who 
brought the 
Yale plane 
across the line 
first in the 
twenty-five mile 
cross country 
race—Ensign J. 
T. Trippe and 
Lieutenant G. 

. Thorne, 
pilot. The fin- 
ish of the race 
was an exciting 
one, the Yale 
and _Pennsyl- 
vania planes al- 
most abreast, 
maneuvring 
only ten feet 
above the 
ground for the 
final advantage. 
Yale’s time was 

16 minutes 


© Paul Thompson 


The First College 
Air Race 


Yale made a clear sweep of all three trophies offered 
in the first intercollegiate contest in aviation ever 
held in this country. Williams came in a close second, 
with 6 points to Yale’s 9. Princeton and Columbia 
tied for third place. Ten colleges sent their con- 
testants to these air races, which were held at Mineola. 
Long Island, on May 7. Most of the men entered 
were veterans of the Great War, several of them 
aces, but they had done no flying for six months or 
more and they used planes with which they were 
unfamiliar. Under the circumstances it was surprizing 
that there were only two minor accidents 


Clarence Coombs (left), a former sergeant in the 
United States Army Air Service, broke the world’s 
altitude record for pilot and three passengers. In an 
Orenco-Hourister biplane he reached a hight of 
16,200 feet, 2000 feet over the previous record 


The event of 
most interest to 
the 5000 specta- 
tors at the in- 
tercollegiate air 
races was the 
“alerte” won 
for Williams 
by Lieutenant 
Robert K. Perry 
(below). In 
this event the 
contestants were 
lying on cots, 
their flying 
clothes strewn 
about the field. 

German 
plane dropped 
a bomb, and as 
it exploded the 
men jumped up, 
got into their 
clothes and flew 
off. The ‘wih- 
ner’s timé was 

60 seconds 
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Immediately after the Bolshevist seizure of govern- 
mental power there was set up, in the former headquarters 
of the Czar’s secret police system, the first Chresvychaika. 
Its full personnel has never been made known, but it is 
widely known that many of the old secret police agents 
entered its service. To this body was given the most ex- 
traordinary power ever given to a judicial tribunal. It 
possessed absolutely unlimited powers of arrest as applied 
to all the population except members of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, It could impose any penalty it saw fit, including 
flogging, torture and the death penalty. It could order 
mass arrests and impose mass sentences. It was not con- 
fined to dealing with actual crime, violations of definite 
statutes, but could punish at will, in any manner it saw 
fit, any conduct which it might decide to be “counter-revo- 
lutionary.” It was not bound to give the accused a formal 
hearing or to permit him, or them, to be represented by 
counsel, and as a rule did not do so. Its hearings were held 
in secret, and, for more than a year, it was not even 
vequired to publish the names of its victims! There was 
no appeal from any of its sentences, in any circumstances, 
but there was a provision that after a sentence had been 
executed it might be “investigated.” P 

At first, there was only the one Commission—in Petro- 
grad. Then another was set up in Moscow, the two being 
regarded as branches of one body, the All-Russian Ex- 
traordinary Commission. Subsequently, many similar bodies 
were set up in all parts of Russia, the “Local” and “Dis- 
trict” Chresvychaikas. While these were given similar 
powers, they were not in any manner made responsible to 
the “All-Russian” commission and the report of the: latter 
therefore deals only with the two cities, Petrograd and 
Moscow. 


CCORDING to the report no less than 6185 persons were 
A put to death by orders of this body in the year 1918 and 
3456 in 1919, making a total of 9641 persons executed in 
two years, in two cities only: Unfortunately, these figures 
do not tell the whole story by a long measure, tho how far 
the figures are below the real total of actual executions 
cannot even be estimated. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that the report of the All-Russian Extraordinary 
Commission does not include the number of those sentenced 
to death by the Revolutionary Tribunal, which was respon- 
sible for many death sentences, including some of the 
most atrocious, like that in the case of Admiral Shastny, 
for example. Nor does the report include the numerous 
victims of the Military Tribunal, which was responsible 
for a great many more executions. 

An examination of the digest of the report which we 
have received from the most reliable sources enables us to 
give an authoritative and categorical denial to the state- 
ment so often made, that in the great majority of cases 
the executions ordered by the Extraordinary Commissions 
were for crimes against life and property, and that rarely 
was any person put to death for counter-revolutionary 
propaganda. We have other indisputable evidence that this 
statement is wholly untrue so far as the “Local” and “Dis- 
trict” Chresvychaikas are concerned. The present report 
proves conclusively that it is not true so far as Petrograd 
and Moscow are concerned. Of the total number con- 
demned to death and executed 631 were judged guilty of 
gross crimes, including crimes of violence, robbery, em- 
bezzlement, corruption in office, and so on; 217 were con- 
demned for speculation and profiteering, and 1204 for 
“all other classes of crimes,” while 7068 were condemned 
for counter-revolutionary activities” ! 

What is covered by that phrase, “counter-revolutionary 
activities,” is not disclosed by the report, but we are not 
without information upon the point. The All-Russian Ex- 
traordinary Commission publishes a Weekly Journal of its 
own, popularly called “The Hangmen’s Journal.” From its 
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files we learn of the shooting of “500 hostages” in Petro- 
grad in October, 1918, tho there was no suggestion that 
they themselves were guilty of any wrongdoing. We learn 
of a priest being shot for “an anti-Soviet sermon,” and of 
another being shot “for saying masses for the late Nicho- 
las Romanov”—the Czar. 

Perusing the report still further, we find that the ac- 
counts we had from various writers of the remarkable 
freedom of Petrograd and Moscow from crime, especially 
during 1919, are not borne out by the figures. Mr. Ran- 
some, for example, assured us that crime had declined to a 
remarkable degree—in Moscow by 80 per cent. The re- 
port shows 80,662 arrests made by the Extraordinary Com- 
mission in 1919 as against 47,348 in 1918. Taking arrests 
for “ordinary crimes,” and excluding counter-revolutionary 
offenses and offenses against special Soviet regulations, there 
were 39,957 such arrests in Moscow and Petrograd in 1919 
as against a total of 47,348 for all causes in the preceding 
year. 

When we think of the acknowledged number of persons 
shot by this one tribunal, and remember the other tri- 
bunals active in the same area, and the numerous other 
tribunals thruout Russia that have been indulging in exe- 
cutions upon their own account, we are inclined to regard 
czarism with some leniency. By comparison, it was a be- 
nign and benevolent régime. 


Paris and San Remo 


NE of the few recent events in world politics which 

can be recorded with unalloyed pleasure is the return 
of Italy to her legitimate position as one of the Great 
Powers. The obstinacy of Premier Orlando and Foreign 
Minister Sonnino in adhering to extreme imperialistic 
claims at Paris placed Italy outside the real center of 
gravity of the Peace Conference. The Treaty with Ger- 
many was mainly the work of Wilson, Lloyd George and 
Clemenceau, with their respective advisers, and even in 
the later dealings with Austria, Hungary, Bulgaria and 
Turkey, Italian statesmen appeared as advocates rather 
than as judges. But at the San Remo Conference Italy re- 
gained the diplomatic prestige she had lost in earlier 
months. Under the wise and liberal guidance of the pres- 
ent Government, Italy has not only advanced her own im- 
mediate interests but has played a decisive part in ques- 
tions of general European concern. A “Big Three” still 
dominate Europe, but the vacant fourth chair is no longer 
that of Italy, but that which ought to be occupied by 
Uncle Sam. 


A or The 


THOUT exception the most exasperating sort of man 

on earth is he who says: “Oh, yes! I am strongly in 
favor of a League of Nations, it has always been my dream 
for the nations to come together into some sort of an associa- 
tion which would prevent wars and promote internal codp- 
eration; it is only the particular League of Nations devised 
at Paris which I oppose.” Anyone would think to hear him 
that there were an infinitude of equally available Leagues 
of Nations to choose from and that all one had to do was 
to ask the shopkeeper to reach down another one of differ- 
ent cut from his shelves since the Paris style didn’t suit. 
But the League is not a paper project; it is a going con- 
cern in which some four-fifths of the population of the 
world is already included and whatever amendments may 
be made in its constitution there is no possibility that the 
nations will consent to scrap it altogether and build up a 
new League merely as a sop to factious Senators or cap- 
tious radical journalists. To oppose the existing League of 
Nations is to oppose the whole idea of international asso- 
ciation so far, at least, as the present generation is con- 
cerned. 
































The Story of the Week 





























Wilson Defines the Issue 


NCE more President Wilson has raised the banner 
Orr the Covenant above the embattled hosts of the 
Democratic party. In response to a telegram from a party 
leader in Oregon inquiring whether the Democratic candi- 
date to be nominated at the San Francisco Convention 
must be pledged to ratify the Treaty of Versailles without 
the Lodge reservations, the President returned an em- 
phatic affirmative. These reservations he stigmatized as 
“utterly inconsistent with the nation’s honor and destruc- 
tive of the world leadership which it had established.” 

The uncompromizing stand taken by President Wilson 
on the League of Nations Covenant will certainly be an 
issue in the campaign, but with almost equal certainty it 
will be an issue in the Democratic Convention. In Texas, 
Missouri, Georgia and other southern states the adminis- 
tration has been victorious, but not without a contest. In a 
few northern states the anti-administration forces have 
captured delegations. The Bryan faction in Nebraska, the 
Walsh group in Massachusetts and the Tammany majority 
of the New York delegation are not, indeed, openly hostile 
to the President, but they are known to favor a compro- 
mize on the Treaty so that it may be passed with such 
reservations as will satisfy two-thirds of the Senate. The 
effort of the anti-Tammany delegates from New York, led 
by Judge Seabury and George Lunn, Mayor of Schenec- 
tady and former Socialist leader, to overthrow the unit 





rule was defeated and the solid block of votes of the New 
York delegation will be cast for the choice of Tammany 
Hall. 

Only in one state is there open cleavage between the na- 
tional administration and the state delegation. The Demo- 
cratic convention in Rhode Island adopted resolutions com- 
mending the general foreign and domestic policy of Presi- 
dent Wilson, but directly attacking Article X of the Cov- 
enant and urging its elimination from the Treaty. The 
convention also commended Senator Gerry’s reservation to 
the Covenant, favoring self-determination for Ireland, and 
demanded the immediate recognition of “the Irish Repub- 
lic” by the United States. 

Democratic managers are striving to miaintain party 
harmony. The primary contests have not been so numerous 
or sharply contested as in the Republican campaign and 
the majority of the delegates will go to San Francisco at 
least outwardly loyal to the national administration and 
pledged to no particular candidate. Homer Cummings, 
chairman of the Democratic National Committee, has been 
selected as temporary chairman of the’ convention and is 
scheduled to make the “keynote address.” Senator Under- 
wood of Alabama has been unanimously chosen: as leader 
of the party in the Senate in succession to the late Senator 
Martin of Virginia. Senator Hitchcock of Nebraska has 
acted as temporary leader since the death of Senator Mar- 
tin, but he withdrew his claims to the permanent leader- 
ship in the interests of Democratic harmony. 








White House, Washington, May 9, 1920. 


Hon. G. HE. Hamaker, Chairman, Multnomah County 
Democratic Central Committee, Portland, Oregon: 


I think it imperative that the party should at once pro- 
claim itself the uncompromising champion of the nation’s 
honor and the advocate of everything that the United States 
ean do in the service of humanity; that it should therefore 
indorse and support the Versailles Treaty and condemn the 
Lodge reservations as utterly inconsistent with the nation’s 
honor and destructive of the world leadership which it had 
established, and which all the free peoples of the world, 
including the great powers themselves, had shown them- 
selves ready to welcome. 

It is time that the party should proudly avow that it 
means to try, without flinching or turning at any time 
away from the path for reasons of expediency, to apply 
moral and Christian principles to the problems of the world. 
It is trying to accomplish social, political and international 
reforms and is not daunted by any of the difficulties it 
has to contend with. Let us prove to our late associates in 
the war that at any rate the great majority party of the 
nation, the party which expresses the true hopes and pur- 
poses of the people of the country, intends to keep faith 
with them in peace as well as in war. They gave their 
treasure, their best blood and everything that they valued 
in order not merely to beat Germany, but to effect a settle- 
ment and bring about arrangements of peace which they 
have now tried to formulate in the Treaty of Versailles. 
They are entitled to our support in this settlement and in 
the arrangements for which they have striven. 


The League of Nations is the hope of the world. As a basis 
for the armistice I was authorized by all the great fighting 
‘ 
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Uncompromising Champion of the Nation’s Honor 
President Wilson’s Charge to the Democratic Party 


nations to say to the enemy that it was our object in pro- 
posing peace to establish a general association of nations 
under specific covenants for the purpose of affording mutual 
guarantees of political independence and territorial integrity 
to great and small states alike, and the covenant of the 
League of Nations is the deliberate embodiment of that pur- 
pose in the Treaty of Peace. 


The chief motives which led us to enter the war will be 
defeated unless that covenant is ratified and acted upon with 
vigor. We cannot in honor whittle it down or weaken it as 
the Republican leaders of the Senate have proposed to do. 
If we are to exercize the kind of leadership to which the 
founders of the Republic looked forward and which they 
depended upon their successors to establish, we must do this, 
thing with courage and unalterable determination. They, 
expected the United States to be always the leaders in the 
defense of liberty and ordered peace thruout the world, and 
we are unworthy to call ourselves their successors unless we 
fulfill the great purpose they entertained and proclaimed. 


The true Americanism, the only true Americanism, is 
that which puts America at the front of free nations and 
redeems the great promises which we made the world when 
we entered the war, which was fought, not for the advantage 
of any single nation or group of nations, but for the salva- 
tion of all. It is in this way we shall redeem the sacred 

“blood that was shed and make America the force she should 
be in the counsels of mankind. She cannot afford to sink 
into the place that nations have usually occupied and become 
merely one of those who scramble and look about for selfish 
advantage. The Democratic party has now a great oppor- 
tunity, to which it must measure up. The honor of the nation 
is in its hands, 





Wooprow WILson. 
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The death of Bishop John H. Vincent, founder of Chautauqua 
Institution, ended on May 9, 1920, a remarkable career of 
eighty-eight years of service to mankind. Beginning as a Metho- 
dist preacher when he was only eighteen, Bishop Vincent became 
especially interested in the improvement of Sunday school teach- 
ing and in 1866 organized the first Sunday School Institute. 
From this entering wedge to widening opportunities for self- 
education grew “The Chautauqua idea,” now a national institu- 
tion at Chautauqua, New York, “for the self improvement of 
all people.” As preacher, teacher, pioneer, and prophet Bishop 
Vincent sowed the seed of knowledge over a wide field 


The League and the G. O. P. 


LTHO the Chicago Convention is almost at hand and 

President Wilson has flung his defiance to the Repub- 
lican party on the issue of the unamended Covenant the 
Republican party faces the challenge with divided mind. 
Senator Lodge has been chosen to act as temporary chair- 
man of the Convention, which means that the “keynote” 
speech. will be attuned to the reservations adopted by the 
Senate. The “bitter enders” urged that Senator Borah be 
made chairman, but the committee on arrangements re- 
fused to consider this. The way is open, however, for the ir- 


reconcilable opponents of the Treaty to capture the per- . 


manent chairmanship if they can control the Convention. 

The most interesting recent development in the pre-con- 
vention campaign is the action of Senator Penrose in 
urging the nomination of his colleague, Senator Knox. The 
fact that Senator Knox is leading the fight for an im- 
mediate peace without ratification of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles brings him into the limelight at the psychological 
moment. He makes a very formidable “dark horse” because 
he is perhaps the only eastern conservative who would be 
acceptable to the Johnson faction. Not only is the Senator 
from Pennsylvania a personal friend of the Senator from 
California, but the two men agree in their acute hostility 
to the Treaty and the Covenant. If the League of Nations 
becomes the one overshadowing issue in the Convention it 
is possible that radical and conservative irreconcilables may 
sink their differences of: opinion on domestic questions and 
unite on the nomination of Senator Knox; tho certainly the 
western men will carry their fight for Johnson thru several 
ballots before they will abandon him for any other candi- 
date. The candidate most favored by the extreme conserva- 
tives of the party is Senator Harding of Ohio, but the 
weakness he has shown at the primaries has probably elim- 
inated him-from serious consideration. Pennsylvania has a 
“favorite son” already in the person of Governor Sproul, 
but Governor Sproul himself. has -spoken- approvingly - of 
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the Knox candidacy. The nomination of any irreconcilable, 
however, whether Knox or Johnson, would cost the Re- 
publican party the support of all favorable to the Treaty. 


The Senate and the Peace 


ENATOR Knox’s resolution for a declaration of peace 

with Germany and Austria is now before the Senate. 
The Committee on Foreign Relations approved the resolu- 
tion by nifie votes to six. This was a strict party majority, 
but Senator Shields, Democrat, and Senator McCumber, 
Republican, did not take part in the vote. Senator McCum- 
ber has proposed a substitute resolution which without de- 
claring peace would make possible a resumption of com- 
mercial relations with Germany. He declared that to fol- 
low the Knox policy of making a separate Treaty with 
Germany while attempting to obtain indirectly the benefits 
of the Treaty of Versailles was in effect a desertion of the 
Allies and a menace to the peace of the world. “You cannot 
make the League of Nations the real issue in the cam- 
paign,” he told his colleagues. 

Senator Knox advanced the strange argument that the 
United States was already at peace with Germany and 
that his resolution simply took advantage of a state of 
fact. He supported this point of view on three technical 
grounds. He cited numerous historical instances of peace 
made by cessation of hostilities without any formal treaty. 
He also emphasized the fact that the United States had 
declared war on the “Imperial German Government” which 
had ceased to exist after the German revolution. Finally, 
he pointed out that the Treaty of Versailles had already 
been brought into effect, thus terminating the state of war, 
since it had been ratified by three of the Allied Powers, and 
the fact that the United States had failed to ratify did not 
prolong the war. He condemned the Treaty of Versailles 
as discredited even in Europe and exprest the opinion that 
the reservations which the Senate had approved were in- 
adequate to Americanize it. 


No Beer for Massachusetts 


OVERNOR Coolidge has vetoed a state prohibition en- 

forcement measure which “interpreted” the eighteenth 
amendment in such fashion as to permit the sale of beer 
and other liquor containing less than 2.75 per cent of al- 
cohol. The Massachusetts House passed the bill by 145 
votes to 83 and the Senate by 26 votes to 6. Similar meas- 
ures have been passed by the state legislatures of New 
York and New Jersey, in the belief that since the amend- 
ment gives the states “concurrent power” to enforce pro- 
hibition a legislature can adopt a different definition of 
what constitutes an intoxicant from that contained in 
federal law. 

But the Governor of Massachusetts points out that until 
the Supreme Court has allowed the right of the states to 
interpret the meaning of prohibition contrary to the opinion 
of Congress no legislature can safely defy the provisions of 
the Volstead Act. In his veto message he remarked: 

There is little satisfaction in attempting to deceive ourselves. 
There is grave danger in attempting to deceive the people. If 
this act were placed on the statute books of this commonwealth 
today it would provide no beer for the people. No one would dare 
act upon it, or if any one did he would certainly be charged 
with crime. Similar laws in other states are to date ineffective. 
I am opposed to the practice of a legislative deception. It is 


better to proceed with candor. Wait until the Supreme Court of 
the United States talks. 


Wilson and the U-Boats 


ERHAPS the most interesting incident in the long in- 
vestigation conducted by the Senate Naval Investigat- 
ing Committee was the disclosure of President Wilson’s 
speech to officers of the Atlantic fleet in August, 1917. In 
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’ this address the President urged that the hunting down of 
submarines. one at a time be supplemented by a bold, direct 
attack on the submarine bases. He declared that if he 
could thereby destroy the German naval bases and put a 
stop to submarine warfare he would willingly sacrifice half 
the British navy and half the American navy. Secretary 
Daniels of the Navy gives the President credit for sug- 
gesting the adoption of the convoy system “even before we 
entered the war” and of advocating the idea of shutting 
up the German submarines in port “long before any naval 
authority abroad had approved the idea of the barrage 
which was placed across the North Sea.” 

Secretary Daniels instanced the President’s attitude for 
the purpose of rebutting the accusations of Admiral Sims 
against the naval policy of the United States during the 
Great War. He said: 

In justice to the United States Navy, which has been charged 
with failure to act with more expedition in the first few months 
of the war, it will be necessary to contrast the bold and audacious 
policies we presented and urged, with the delay in some of these 
great projects caused by Admiral Sims’s opposition and lack of 


faith in the practicability of some of them by the British 
Admiralty. 


Mexico’s Latest Revolution 


HE revolutionary movement initiated in Sonora on 
behalf of General Obregon, aspirant for the Mexican 
Presidency, has apparently swept the whole country. 
Mexico City itself has fallen into the hands of the rebels 
and only a few isolated localities still hold out in favor 
of the Government which a few weeks ago ruled unchal- 
lenged thruout nearly the whole extent of the country. 
Even Villa, who never laid down his arms under the 
Carranza régime, is now said to have abandoned his pro- 
fession of permanent insurrectionist and to have retired to 
civil life. In American politics the movement for General 
Obregon would be described as a “landslide”; tho in the 
present instance the ballots were bullets. The late govern- 
ment is accused of having put to death rebel leaders 
who were its prisoners before the evacuation of the capital. 
In order to protect American interests at Vera Cruz 
and Tampico Secretary Daniel&S ordered a concentration 





Keystone View Co. 
A lawyer comes to the presidency of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce in the election of Joseph H. Defrees, of Chicago. 
Mr. Defrees was president of the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce in 1914, and has been vice-president of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce for three years 
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Wide World 


Miss Fannie Hurst made an exception to her rule of individual. 
ism in allowing the photographer to take this picture of her 
with her husband, Mr. Jacques Danielson, in his studio. For 
Miss Hurst doesn’t believe that husbands and wives should be 
together very much. Her own marriage she kept secret for five 
years, maintaining her own studio-apartment separately, keeping 
her own name and developing her own career as an author. “For 
us the dew is still on the rose,” says Miss Hurst. Which inspired 
a more conventionally married New Yorker to exclaim, “For us 
the due is still on the rent bill!” 


of American warships at Key West whence they could be 
sent at short notice to the Mexican coast. The battleship 
Oklahoma and three destroyers left New York to strengthen 
the forces in the Gulf of Mexico. The rapid course of the 
revolution, however, and the fact that many important 
cities went over to the rebels without a fight, have secured 
foreign properties from the devastation that usually ac- 
companies a revolution in Mexico. 

Whether the Obregon Government can retain power as 
easily as it was won is doubtful. Carranza’s power seems 
to have collapsed beyond redemption, Villa has abandoned 
the warpath, and the long guerrilla campaign waged by 
General Felix Diaz has dwindled to nothing. But any gov- 
ernment founded on insurrection in a country so unstable 
as Mexico can never enjoy any real security, as a new 
leader of ambition and military skill may at any time arise 
in some remote province and gather a formidable following 
around him before the reliable regiments (if.any) of the 
regular army can reach the disaffected region. The new 
Government will probably attempt to gain a legal sanction 
for its existence by holding at an early date the Presiden- 
tial elections which were scheduled for this July. 


The Matter with Mexico 


HE overthrow of the Carranza Government ends, or 
begins a new phase of, a revolutionary period which 
has lasted for nearly ten years from the beginning of the 
Madero insurrection against the dictatorship of Porfirio 
Diaz. During this decade Mexico has enjoyed a few months 
of relative quiet, but there has not been a moment when 
the whole nation has recognized a single central authority. 
Carranza first attained national prominence as Governor 
of Coahuila when he refused to recognize the usurped 
authority of Genera] Huerta and organized in opposition 
to him the army and party of the so-called Constitutional- 
ists. In 1913 he held practically the authority of a dictator 
over the northern third of the Republic and enjoyed the 
support of many of the ablest Mexican military leaders as 
well as the friendly neutrality of the United States. The 
Constitutionalists professed as their aims the restoration of 
orderly civil government, the introduction of democratic re- 
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forms and the break-up of the great landed estates on which 
the masses of Mexican peasants lived under conditions of 
virtual serfdom. Under the combined pressure of the vic- 
torious Constitutionalist armies and the diplomatic attitude 
of the United States, General Huerta was forced to resign 
and in August, 1914, General Carranza entered Mexico City 
as “First Chief” of the Constitutionalists. - 

General Villa, however, finding his ambitions slighted, 
broke with his leader and commenced to levy war on his 
own account in the north. Numerous other outbreaks dis- 
turbed the new Government, varying from the attempt of 
Felix Diaz to restore the old régime as it existed under 
Porfirio Diaz to the activities of such bandits as Zapata 
whose simple policy was to kill the landlords and distribute 
their lands. The Constitutionalist leaders quarreled among 
themselves and it was not until the autumn of 1915 that 
the United States and other foreign countries were able 
to recognize Carranza as President de facto of the Republic. 
Many of Carranza’s rivals were conciliated or killed but 
Villa remained defiant and by his raid across the American 
border in March, 1916, nearly brought on war between the 
United States and Mexico. 

President Carranza secured the adoption of a new con- 
stitution in January, 1917, and in March he was elected 
President under its provisions, thus obtaining a legal title 
for his power which up to that time had been revolutionary 
and provisional. The new constitution contained many de- 
sirable political reforms and included, at least on paper, a 
very radical program of social legislation comprising such 
measures as the minimum wage and the eight hour day. On 
the other hand it aroused just criticism for its hostile atti- 
tude to the Church and to the foreign resident. Numerous re- 
strictions were placed on the civil liberties of the Catholic 
clergy and the Government was empowered to expel unde- 
sirable aliens. Foreign holders of oil and mining conces- 
sions complained of hostile legislation and excessive taxa- 
tion and of the general disorder arising from the inability 
of the Mexican Government to put down banditry. The 
United States also had reason to complain of the pro-Ger- 
man tendencies of President Carranza, who refused to unite 
with other Latin American countries in breaking off diplo- 
matic relations with the German Empire, and who at one 
time threatened to cut off the supply of Mexican oil from 
the Allies. It was perhaps for this reason that Mexico, un- 
like most neutral nations, received no invitation to join the 
League of Nations. 
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In spite of the activities of Villa in the north and of ° 
lesser bandits in other parts of the country, and in spite 
of his own numerous blunders of foreign and domestic 
policy, President Carranza managed to maintain his posi- 
tion and to keep a fair degree of stability in the political life 
of Mexico City and of most of the states. It was even hoped 
that the elections of this July would break all Mexican 
precedents by being at once free and peaceful. But Car- 
ranza’s unwise attempt to interfere by force with the 
aspirations of two candidates for the Presidency, General 
Obregon and General Gonzales, plunged Mexico once more 
in civil war. Mexico is caught in a vicious circle. It cannot 
attain to free and orderly government so long as the great 
masses of the people remain poor, ignorant, dependent and 
ready to follow any standard of revolt; and the condition 
of the people cannot improve so long as the land is harried 
by insurrection. 


The Turkish Treaty 


N May 11 the Ottoman delegation, headed by the Tewfik 

Pasha, was called to the famous Clock Room of the 
French Foreign Office on the Quai d’Orsay to receive from 
the hands of Premier Millerand the terms of peace as pre- 
pared by the Supreme Council of the Allies. The Turks 
have thirty days in which to reply. 

This treaty, like the preceding four, is based upon the 
League of Nations and Part I consists of the Covenant. 
The future control of the separated nationalities and of 
what is left of the Turkish Empire is placed in the hands 
of commissions or mandatories appointed by the League. 
All of the Turkish courts are made free to all members of 
the League of Nations on equal terms, but nothing is said | 
ebout the rights of those nations remaining outside the 
League in this regard. Constantinople, as far as the Cha- 
taldja line, is to remain under Turkish sovereignty so long 
as Turkey complies with the terms of the Treaty, especially 
as to the protection of minorities. 

The navigation of the straits, including the Dardanelles, 
the Sea of Marmora, and the Bosporus, shall be open in 
time of peace, as in time of war, to all vessels of commerce 
cr of war without distinction of flag. These waters are not 
subject to blockade, and no act of war may be committed 
there except in enforcing the decisions of the League of 
Nations. A Straits Commission is established, composed of 
representatives of England, France, Italy, Japan, Greece, 
Rumania, Russia (if she joins the League of Nations), 
‘Bulgaria (also if she joins the League), and of the United 
States if she wishes to be represented. 

Each power will have one member, but the members for 
England, France, the United States, Italy and Japan will 
have two votes each. 

Cyprus, Egypt and the Suez Canal are given over to 
Great Britain, Morocco and Tunis to France, and the 
islands of the Dodecanese to Italy. Armenia is recognized 
as a free and independent state and the President of the 
United States is authorized to determine its boundaries in 
the provinces of Erzerum, Trebizond, Van and Bitlis and for 
the access of Armenia to the sea. The fronticrs between 
the republics of Georgia and Azerbaijan are to be fixed by 
direct agreements with those states. 

Syria and Mesopotamia are to be made independent 
states under Article XXII of the Covenant of the League 
of Nations. France will be the mandatory for Syria and 
Great Britain for Mesopotamia. Palestine is to be made a 
national home for the Jews. The Kingdom of Hedjaz will 
be an independent Arab state. Kurdistan is to be granted 
autonomy under a commission of English, French and Ital- 
ians, and may eventually be set up by the League of Na- 
tions as an independent state. The city of Smyrna and the 
hinterland to a depth of one hundred kilometers and a 
breadth of two hundred kilometers will be administered by 
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Greece under the supervision of the League of Nations. At 
the end of two years the population shall decide by vote 
whether this arrangement should be continued or the terri- 
tory annexed to Greece. The Turkish flag will fly from an 
outer fort of Smyrna as evidence of Turkish sovereignty. 
The whole of Thrace and the Turkish islands in the #gean 
Sea are given to Greece. 

Special provisions are made for the protection of minori- 
ties by the League of Nations. Turkey agrees to assure life 
and liberty to- all inhabitants without distinction of birth, 
nationality, language or religion. The finances of Turkey 
are placed under a commission composed of English, French 
and Italian. Turkey is forbidden to own a fleet or military 
airplanes and is limited to a military force of 35,000 men 
for police purposes, which may in case of emergency be in- 
creased by 15,000. Turks charged with war crime are to 
be tried by Allied military tribunals and persons responsi- 
ble for the massacres since the war began are to be tried 
by a League of Nations court. 


D’Annunzio’s Anti-League 


ABRIELE d’Annunzio, the Italian decadent poet, find- 

ing that he is losing the confidence of Fiume, is trying 
to extend his sphere of influence thruout the world. This is 
his pronunciamento of defiance: 

The league of Fiume, a coalition of peoples oppressed and 
wronged by Anglo-Saxon hegemony, by the pseudo League of 
Nations and by the Peace Conference, has been constituted. 

Gabriele d Annunzio, defender of Italy’s eastern frontier, is 
its chief. He has already obtained the adherence of Ireland, 
Egypt, India, Persia, Afghanistan, the whole of Islam and the 
oppressed peoples of the imperialistic Belgrade Government, in- 
cluding the Croats, Montenegrins, Albanians, Bulgars and Mace- 
donians. 


The league will combat the Government of Hungary, defiled by 
crimes which are the shame of Europe, and of Turkey, coveted 
by rapacious merchants. In contrast to the pseudo League of 
Nations, it will cause the rights of nationalities to prevail. 

The peoples enslaved by the British Empire and by the United 
States must be delivered. The Germans, made subject by hateful 
governments thirsty for vengeance, must be restored to their 
country. The monstrous edifice built by the International Bank 
over the bodies of 10,000,000 dead must be destroyed. 

D’Annunzio has used the good points of Bolshevism in his 
constitution and rejected the bad ones. We have chosen for the 
league a flag with a red field and gold serpent, signifying revolu- 
tion and eternity. 

There are four conflicting plans for the disposal of 
Fiume. The Yugo-Slavs claim it on the ground that it was 
promised them by England and France in the Pact of 
London of 1915. The Italians demand it on the ground 
that a majority of the population are Italian. The Hun- 
garians insist that it must be restored to them as it is 
their sole outlet to the sea. President Wilson has proposed a 
compromise by which Fiume is to become a free port under 
the League of Nations. Signor Nitti, the Italian premier, 
is said to be coming around to the plan of the President 
and he has notified d’Annunzio that he must comply with 
it. That is why Nitti was so anxious to have the United 
States represented at the recent peace conference. The 
Yugo-Slavs on their side are showing a disposition to come 
to a friendly understanding with Italy on the question. 

Meantime d’Annunzio, installed in the old ducal palace, 
rules the city with an iron hand and lives in luxury. He 
has imprisoned more than a thousand of the townspeople 
for opposing him. He has fired upon Italian warships. He 
has captured Italian steamers loaded with grain as they 
passed down the Adriatic. For seven months the merchants 
of Fiume have been prevented from doing business on 
account of d’Annunzio’s occupation and now the port is 
completely closed by the Italian blockade. They have now 
reached the point of rebellion and the city council of Fiume 
has opened negotiation with the Nitti Government in de- 
fiance of d’Annunzio. The workmen of Fiume started 
® general strike to get rid of d’Annunzio and even 
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his own soldiers have mutinied. But the flying poet declares: 

Sooner than hand over Fiume, I will blow up the bridges, I 
will blow up the railroad station, I will blow up the city. I 
will blow up myself. 

I have not the right to give way. For Fiume counts upon 
me, for Italy counts upon me, for all the oppressed nations 
count upon me. I am the symbol of protest against the iniquity 
of the Treaty of Versailles. 

Here at Fiume we are stronger than the Allies. Look you, a 
little band of men because they are in the right, can hold in 
suspense the whole world. You think it droll. Well, it is not. 


French Political Strike 


TARTING with Labor Day, the first of May, a strike of 

the French railroad men has extended to other indus- 
tries and assumed revolutionary character. The aim of the 
strikers is now admittedly the substitution of some sort of 
a soviet system for the present political method of admin- 
istration. May Day passed off in comparative peace, that 
is, the usual riots resulted only in three persons shot and 
182 wounded. The police arrested over a hundred persons, 
some of whom were sentenced to long terms of imprison- 
ment. 

The railroad men, however, started a general strike, 
not for higher wages or shorter hours, but to compel the 
Government to adopt their plan for the nationalization of 
all public services in preference to its own. The General 
Labor Federation, the central body of all the trade unions, 
took up their cause and assumed the management of the 
movement, which the Federation declared to be “a struggle 
for reorganization of economic methods to benefit all classes 
except capitalists and profiteers.” Its professed aim is to 
reduce the high cost of living by increasing production and 
eliminating waste and profit in distribution. The first step 
in carrying out the program would be the establishment of 
a national economic council, under labor control, for the 
organization of French production and internal commerce. 
International commerce would be managed by the League 
of Nations, which would have at its disposal a fleet to col- 
lect food and raw materials from all parts of the world 
and to distribute them among the members of the League 
in accordance with their several needs. An international 
financial commission would regulate exchange and appor- 
tion the cost of the war in such a manner as to secure the 
economic independence of all nations. 

The project of the French Government, which the men re- 
jected as too moderate, goes, nevertheless, a great deal 
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The People, London 
THE EVER OPEN DOOR 
A British cartoon on the recent Irish riots and the hunger 
strike in Mountjoy Prison 
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farther in the direction of Socialism than any other coun- 
try outside Russia has so far undertaken. The plan pro- 
vides for a controlling council composed of delegates repre- 
senting the technical and administrative personnel of the 
railroads, the workmen, Chambers of Commerce, Parlia- 
ment and the Government. Under the plan this council 
would have authority to order improvements and if neces- 
sary have the work done at the expense of the companies. 
The council’s control] would cover operation of the roads 
and unification of operating methods, such as time tables 
and standardization of rolling stock and signals, and in 
general its authority would be absolute. Theoretically, the 
companies would retain and operate their properties, but 
they merely would be managers. The employees would be 
paid in proportion to the ton-mileage of cars of freight so 
that they would feel it to be to their interest to promote 
efficiency and economy instead of the opposite. 

The General Federation of Labor first called out the 
dockers and railroad men. The former obeyed so fully as 
to tie up the chief seaports of France for ten days. The 
railroads were also crippled, but the Federation allowed 
sufficient food trains to run to keep the cities from starving. 
The next orders of the Federation were that no busses, 
trolley cars, subway trains or taxicabs should run. This 
emergency was met by the Government thru the organiza- 
tion of the “Paris Civic League’ composed of students 
from the technical schools and men and women from all 
walks of life who volunteered to keep the public services 
going. Fashionable women took places as ticket sellers on 
the subway and conductors on the busses. One of the en- 
gineering students, Henri Colson, who was killed in an 
accident while volunteering on the Paris, Lyons and Medi- 
terranean railroad, was given the honor of a state funeral 
and the Minister of Public Works, representing President 
Deschanel, placed the cross of the Legion of Honor on his 
coffin. 

The Federation next called out in turn the coal miners, 
the metal workers, building trades and finally the tele- 
graph, telephone and postal employees. 


Poles Capture Kiev 


“IEV, which for a thousand years has been revered as 
“the mother of Russian cities,” the center of early 
Russian civilization and the first seat of its Church, has 
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THE POLISH INVASION OF RUSSIA 
The Poles and Ukrainians have combined forces to drive the 
Bolsheviki out of the region. west of the Dnieper River. They 
have captured Kiev and: are well on their way to Odessa 
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fallen into the hands of the Poles. General Pilsudski, the 
Socialist ruler of Poland, who five years ago as head of 
the Polish Legion was fighting on the side of Austria 
against the Allies, rode into Kiev at the head of his vic- 
torious troops on Sunday, May 2. With him was General 
Pctliura, the Ukrainian leader, who last year was fighting 
against the Poles in defense of the territory which now 
he is conquering with their aid. 

It is strange to see that the Bolsheviki, who recently 
defeated Yudevitch in the Baltic provinces, drove the Brit- 
ish and Americans from Archangel, conquered Siberia 
against Kolchak, drove Denikin out of the Ukraine and 
suppressed Georgia and Azerbaijan, should now have suf- 
fered a serious defeat from an infant republic, which at 
the time of the armistice had no army of its own. But as 
soon as Pilsudski was released from his German prison 
and came into power at Warsaw he issued a call for volun- 
teers. The Polish officers and soldiers who had been fight- 
ing on opposite sides in the German, Russian, Austrian and 
French armies flocked to the standard of the White Eagle, 
now raised again after 147 years of suppression. In April 
following the draft was ordered and all young men between 
the ages of 20 and 25 years were called to the colors. 
France supplied munitions and provided officers of in- 
struction for the new army. Many Americans, chiefly of 
Polish descent, volunteered for Polish service. The move- 
ment was largely financed from America, partly by con- 
tributions from Polish immigrants and recently by a loan 
of $50,000,000 negotiated in this country. On this basis the 
Polish Government has authorized the issuance of 11,000,- 
000,000 paper marks. The Versailles Treaty endowed the 
new nation with the port of Danzig and the rich coal fields 
of Silesia taken from Germany, while on the eastern side 
the Poles set out to fix their own boundary by annexing 
Russian territory. In April, 1919, they took Vilna, which 
the Lithuanians claim as their capital. In July they pushed 
back the Bolsheviki beyond Minsk. 

Up to the middle of April the Poles were engaged in 
negotiations with the Bolsheviki and it seemed likely that 
they would soon come to an agreement to conclude a sep- 
arate peace as did Esthonia. But the Poles demanded an 
indemnity of 31,500,000,000 marks in gold from the Soviet 
and insisted upon the boundary being drawn where their 
armies stood, altho a large part of the territory they had 
conquered contained only a small proportion of Poles. The 
Bolsheviki wanted the peace conference to be held on neu- 
tral territory, but the Poles insisted upon its being” held at 
the front. 

It is now apparent that these peace negotiations were 
being carried on by one side, if not both, as a blind to con- 
ceal preparations for a spring offensive. Our papers were 
filled with alarmist prophecies of a Soviet drive on War- 
saw and with the appeals of the Poles for support. But 
whatever may have been the plans of the Bolsheviki the 
Poles got their blow in first and swept forward to the 
Mnieper River within a week. 

The Polish troops, aided by the Ukrainian irregulars, at- 
tacked the Bolsheviki front from the northwest, west and 
southwest, all three movements centering on Kiev. The Bol- 
sheviki, having their backs against the Dnieper and fear- 
ing to be cut off and captured, drew in toward Kiev where 
there was a railroad bridge across the river. The Poles 
pursued with the cavalry for which they have always 
been famous, supplemented now with armored trains. The 
retreating army broke down bridges and tore up tracks, 
but could not stop the Polish advance. Finally the Bol- 
sheviki tried to hold the semi-circle of hills surrounding 
Kiev, but the Poles brought up their artillery and after 
two days of bombardment shelled the Soviet troops out of 
these positions, whereupon they evacuated Kiev and re- 
tired to the eastern side of the river. Odessa, the chief port 
on the Black Sea, has also been regained by the Ukrainians. 
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LITERATE AMERICA 


These two maps show the same thing, the percentage of illiteracy by states according to 












the same impression? 


These Maps Tell Lies 


An absolutely accurate and truthful 
map can be used in skillful hands to 
mislead the unwary. Only the crudest 
of propagandists will distort his facts; 
it is far better to take the facts as 
nature gives them and present them 
in such a way as to convey a false im- 
pression. A few examples will suffice 
to show how this may be done, but we 
hope the reader will not be tempted to 
“go and do likewise.” 

Suppose, for example, that a Bolshe- 
vist propagandist wanted to show as 
impressively as possible the extent to 
which his doctrines are spread abroad. 
He would take an ordinary map of the 
world on Mercator’s projection and 
color the greater part of Russia and 
Siberia, preferably with Bolshevist 
red. To the frightened eye it would 
seem that the Soviet now ruled about 
half of the planet. Just what has the 
propagandist done that is amiss? He 
has told no lie, for it is quite true that 
most of Russia and Siberia is at least 
nominally Bolshevized. 

But while such a map could be safe- 
ly used by the-trained geographer it 
would certainly require a word of com- 
ment if it were to tell the truth to the 
average layman. In the first place, 
Mercator’s projection in representing 
the globe as a plane surface distorts 
areas in high latitudes and makes 
Greenland about as large as all South 
America. The chance that placed Bol- 
shevism near the Arctic Circle was a 
godsend to the propagandist, who 
could have done nothing with a Mer- 
cator map if Bolshevism prevailed in 
India. But even if an equal area pro- 
jection had been used in place of Mer- 
cator’s, the vast unpeopled spaces of 
northern Siberia would show up more 
impressively than they deserve. 

The third hidden trick in the Bol- 
shevist map was the use of a vivid 
color against a b'ank or dull-tinted 
background. This is a common device 
on maps of nationality. Compare a 
German and a Polish map of central 
Europe. Even if they are based on the 
same statistics they will not look the 
same. Suppose the German map is in 
colors. All districts with a German ma- 
jority will be colored a deep and solid 
red, all districts with more than ten 


per cent of Germans will be a slightly 
lighter shade of red, all districts con- 
taining any Germans at all will be 
streaked as with flashes of red light- 
ning. The area of Polish population 
will be tinted a shy,’ inconspicuous 
green or grey like the uniform of a 
modern soldier. Suppose that the Pol- 
ish propagandist is restricted to black 
and white presentation. The resources 
of his German opponent will not be 
open to him, but he will do the best he 
can with shading. 

Another good way to make a truth- 
ful map deceive is by shading in arbi- 
trary intervals. Suppose that most 
of a country were level plain varying 
from two.to three thousand feet above 
sea-level. If you colored green as “low- 
land” everything below three thousand 
feet your map would look like Florida; 
if you colored brown as “highland” 
everything above two thousand feet 
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the census of 1910. Do they give your eye 


your map would look like Nevada. Sup- 
pose, again, that a state had eleven 
per cent of illiteracy. If you favored 
the state you would shade very lightly 
such a group as “from five to fifteen 
per cent illiterate”; if you wished to 
make out a case against the local school 
system. you would show in black “states 
with more than ten per cent illiterate.” 

It is not our intention to shake the 
reader’s faith in the cartographic pres- 
entation of statistics. Usually the facts 
are themselves correct, and a study of 
the map itself will reveal the method 
which has been chosen to present them. 
No one will be deceived if he will ask 
himself a few questions, such as: (1) 
Is this an equal area map or must I 
make allowance for the projection? (2) 
Is this writer thinking in terms of 
areas or of people? (3) Is this writer 
dealing with absolute figures or per- 
eentages? (4) What system of shad- 
ing or coloring is here used and with 
what purpose? 
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This model arrangement of farm buildings for a 160 acre farm in the prairie states 
makes it necessary for the farmer to walk only 750 feet in doing his morning chores 


Save Your Steps! 


Students of the Nebraska College of 
Agriculture are aided in their work 
to master the problem of scientific and 
modern methods of farming by means 
of a model farmstead in miniature 
which is part of the equipment of the 
Agricultural Engineering Department 
of the College. The buildings compriz- 
ing the model were also designed and 


constructed by students of the De- 
partment, and include a comfortable, 
attractive farmhouse, set on a con- 
crete foundation and equipped with 
modern conveniences; an _ up-to-date 
dairy barn with a solid-wall concrete 
silo; a hay shed for alfalfa; a horse 
barn; a hog house, a tool shed and 
shop and a poultry house. 
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This model represents a nearly ideal 
arrangement for a 160-acre farm in 
the prairie states. The plan was worked 
out for one particular farm, and has 
been tried out on farms in several 
counties of Nebraska. Many points 
were given consideration in planning 
the farmstead to make it practical and 
at the same time comfortable and 
pleasant. 

The barns and yards are located 
west of the house so that unpleasant 
odors are carried away by the wind, 
which, in the states for which it was 
designed, usually is- south ‘and south- 
west in summer, and north and north- 
west in winter. The house is located on 
high, well-drained land which insures 
a good view and prevents barnyard 
drainage from reaching it. 

All of the buildings are so located as 
to act as windbreaks to adjoining yards, 
nearly all the fences serving two yards. 
The yards are adjacent to the pastures 
and the garden close to the house. The 
farm scales are so situated as to be 
handy for weighing grain and stock, 
and it is possible to drive to nearly all 
of the buildings without opening gates. 

Each building in this arrangement 
is planned so as to house sufficient 


feed for stock in adjoining lots. 
Thus unnecessary walking is elim- 
inated, and the man who does 


the chores has only to follow a general 
path around the group of buildings. 
When a man starts doing chores in 
the morning he goes from the house to 
the barn, where he tends the horses, 
colts and cows, separates the milk and 
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feeds the calves. He then takes the re- 
maining skim milk to the pigs at the 
farrowing pens, and goes to the com- 
bined crib and granary to feed the fat- 
tening hogs and fat cattle. In return- 
ing, he passes to the hay shed and feeds 
the stock cattle and then the poultry. 
He steps into the milk-room at the 
barn, gets his cream, returns to the 
house, and the chores are done. He has 
walked only 750 feet. The proper ar- 
rangement of farm buildings in many 
instances saves one mile of walking 
every day, or three hundred and sixty- 
five miles per year. In thirty years this 
would mean over ten thousand miles. 
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ditions in which life as we know it 
would be impossible. If air at the sur- 
face of the earth showed the same 
characteristics as it does only six or 
seven miles above it, we would live in 
a climate as cold as a Siberian winter 
and be buffeted by constant storms and 
hurricanes. In order to breathe the 
thin air we would have to evolve a dif- 
ferent lung system or else wear oxygen 
masks outdoors. Indoors perhaps the 
problem could be solved by making the 
houses air-tight and pumping air into 
them under high pressure. Bold aviat- 
ors with careful precautions can ven- 
ture for a few hours into the upper air, 

but it is no more fitted for a 
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Insuring Society 


Individuals insure them- 
selves and their families; 
corporations insure them- 
selves against loss by the 
death, resignation or dis- 
honesty of important em- 
ployees. Why should not 
the whole people be in- 
sured against the loss 
caused by the death of the 
individuals on whom social 
progress depends? 

In the Electrical World 
it is estimated that at the 
time when Edison was a 
telegraph operator the to- 
tal investment in electricity 
in America was only $100,- 
000,000, whereas today the 
annual cost of electric serv- 
ice, current, traction, mes- 
sages and goods, is in ex- 
cess of $3,250,000,000, rep- 
resenting an investment of 
probably  $35,000,000,000. 
There is no estimating how 
much of this expansion of 
the electrical industry was 
due to the work of Edison, 
but it seems safe to say 
that the United States 
might be losing more than 
a thousand million dollars 
every year if this great 
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Can it be that but seventeen years have elapsed since the Wright Brothers made their historic 
twelve-second flight at Kittyhawk? Today the United States Weather Bureau prepares charts 
to help the air pilot pick a safe course between storms, fogs and air pockets in the sky 


The Highest Leap 


The United States once more holds 
the world’s altitude record for an air- 
plane flight. Major Schroeder in a re- 
cent flight at Dayton, Ohio, set out to 
reach the 40,000 foot level and suc- 
ceeded in reaching a hight of 36,020 
feet before his oxygen supply gave out 
and he was forced to descend. This was 
nearly a mile above any previous of- 
ficial record and seven thousand feet 
higher than the crest of the Himalaya 
mountains. ; 

That it was possible to fly at an al- 
titude of nearly seven miles was due 
in great measure to the precautions 
taken. Major Schroeder knew that 
“highest up” is much the same thing 


climatically as “farthest north.” His 
flying suit was lined with fur and be- 
tween the fur and the outer lining 
flexible electric heating units, connect- 
ed by silk wrapt wires with the dy- 
namo of the engine, warmed the en- 
tire suit, including his gloves and moc- 
casins. To overcome the difficulty of 
breathing at altitudes where the air 
pressure was barely a fifth as much 
as at sea level, he wore an oxygen hel- 
met of his own design. In spite of all 
these precautions he was nearly frozen 
and fainted dead away during the de- 
scent. 

The exploration of the upper air 
shows by how narrow a margin we 
are separated from atmospheric con- 





career had been cut short 
four or five decades ago. 
Of one of Edison’s myriad 
inventions Professor Milli- 
ken says: “One little new 
advance like the discovery of ductile 
tungsten, which makes electric light 
one-third as expensive as it was before, 
is a larger contribution to human well- 
being than all kinds of changes in the 
social order.” 

The case of the inventor is the most 
obvious for insurance. It might be 
harder to estimate the economic loss 
to the nation when a statesman dies; 
and to do so in the case of a President 
is hardly courteous to the Vice-Presi- 
dent. As for poetry and art, contem- 
porary valuations differ so enormous- 
ly from those of posterity that one 
hesitates to make any suggestion of 
social insurance. It does seem a pity, 
however, that so many poets, such as 
Keats, Shelley and Byron, died while 
they were still little more than boys 
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and should have had sixty good years 
of productiveness ahead of them. But 
that raises the further question of 
whether society should be insured 
against the poet’s losing the divine fire 
when he approaches middle age, or 
whether the insurance on his life 
should simply be discontinued after 
any five-year period of inferior pro- 
ductivity. 


American Time 


At a recent Washington conference 
on business training for engineers dif- 
ferences were pointed out between 
American ideas of timeliness and those 
prevailing in the backward. nations 
whose resources require for their de- 
velopment the energy and initiative 
of the American business man and 
technician. Professor Jeremiah Jenks 
gave an illustration from his experi- 
ence in China. One of the railroads 
had a definite schedule of the hour and 
minute when each train should start 
from the station, but whenever a high 
official desired to take the train it would 
be held until he got ready. Finally the 
custom arose for the engineer to blow 
the whistle twenty minutes before 
starting to warn all within hearing to 
make the most of those twenty minutes 
to get ready for. the train. But an ad- 
ditional five minutes of grace was still 
allowed for any person of real import- 
ance who telephoned that he wished 
the train to wait a bit longer. 

A new American manager was ap- 
pointed and determined to start all 
trains on time. This aroused great in- 
dignation among the people, especially 
among dignified and _ slow-moving 
Chinese officials. On one occasion the 
station master held the train five min- 
utes for the new manager, and he 
thereupon fined the station master for 
his disobedient courtesy! This impar- 
tial act convinced the Chinese that he 
was “on the square” and since then 
they have grown reconciled to Ameri- 
can promptness., 

Mr. Harrison gave a similar illus- 
tration of the notion of time prevail- 
ing in the Orient from his experience 
in the Philippines. It was the custom 
for guests to an official reception to 
come “politely late.” With this cus- 
tom in mind the American governor 
put at the bottom of his invitations 
“American time,’ implying that the 
guests were requested to come prompt- 
ly at the scheduled hour. But the in- 
vited Philippine dignitaries refused to 
come at all, because they considered 
themselves insulted by the little phrase 
on their cards. As Kipling put it, a 
sad fate awaits him who tries to 
“hustle the East.” 


Is Reindeer Meat Tender? 
By Robert H. Moulton 


Due to the scarcity of beef, mutton 
and pork a movement has been started 
to put elk, deer, game birds—including 
wild duck—on the dinner tables of the 
country. 

Just now a new source of meat sup- 
ply is occupying the attention of the 
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Turn forward for addition and multiplication; backward 
for subtraction and‘ divisi jothing could be simpler. 


By a simple turn of 
the crank—it does all 
your figure work 


“Wrong Answers” cannot happen with a Monroe. 


You see as you go that your answer is correct. All factors of your 
problem are always in plain view. You can instantly detect and cor- 
rect any error before it enters into your result—a feature that is not 
possible with any other machine. 


No experienced operator necessary. No reciprocals, complements or 
intricate rules. The Monroe makes it possible for you to go direct 
from problem to answer in the shortest time and with infallible accuracy. 

The Monroe is used in thousands of offices to extend invoices, make 
estimates, figure payrolls, find costs, foot ledgers, compute interest, 
solve engineering formulae, etc. 

Compare the Monroe with any other calculating machine—any 
other. Get the full facts regardless of what machine you buy. Send 
the coupon NOW. 














Government. This is the reindeer of 
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Alaska, enormous herds of which will 
be raised within the next few years. 
Reindeer meat has already been sent 
to the markets of Seattle, Portland and 
San Francisco, where the best cuts 
brought from $1.00 to $1.25 a pound. 
Most of this meat came by way of 
Nome, from various points in north- 
ern Alaska, the carcasses being shipped 
whole and consigned to cold storage 
firms in the cities mentioned. 

Since the United States Bureau of 
Education undertook the management 
of the Alaskan reindeer enterprise 
about twenty-five years ago the ani- 
mals have increased rapidly in num- 
ber, there being about 200,000 reindeer 
in northern Alaska today, and the pre- 
diction is made that twenty years from 
now there will be 2,000,000 in that ter- 
ritory. In western Alaska there are 
400,000 square miles of treeless coun- 
try admirably adapted for reindeer, af- 
fording plenty of pasturage in the 
shape of moss and other vegetables 
suited to the animals’ needs. Twenty- 
five years from now millions of rein- 
deer undoubtedly will be browsing over 
that region in vast herds. 

The natural habitat of the reindeer 
extends thru northern Asia, Europe 
and America, clear around the Arctic 
Circle; but the two native Alaskan 
species, which are called “caribou,” 
have never been domesticated. For 
this reason Siberian reindeer were first 
imported into Alaska in 1892. This 
was continued for ten years, a total of 
1280 animals in all being brought 
over. From this nucleus grew the pres- 
ent herds numbering approximately 
200,000. 

The reindeer were introduced into 
Alaska by the Government in order to 
insure a food supply and economic in- 
dependence for all the natives of 
Alaska living in sections where deer 
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“If you can’t be the bell cow, fall in be- 
hind” now applies equally to the reindeer 


could be propagated. The industry is 
now well established, the widespread 
distribution of the deer being the re- 
sult of a system of apprenticeship 
whereby the most likely natives are 
taken on as apprentices by the herders 
for four years, receiving during that 
time six, eight, ten and twelve deer for 
the first, second, third and fourth 
years, respectively. If at the end of 
the fourth year the apprentice has 
served satisfactorily he becomes a 
herder, assuming charge of his deer. 
He in turn is required by the rules 
and regulations to take on apprentices 
in the same manner that he served as 
apprentice. The perpetual distribution 
among the natives is thereby assured. 
Up until the present time the industry 
has been supervised by local repre- 
sentatives of the Bureau of Education, 
but it has now grown to such propor- 
tions that scientific management is im- 
perative. 

















London Sphere 


WHERE THE INFLUENZA CAME FROM 
The influenza pandemic of 1918-19, which spread from person to person and from 
continent to continent, will be regarded by our descendants as even more ghastly 
than the Great Plague of London. Altho the parasites which spread the disease are 
not yet understood, or the reasons for its virulence known, physicians have predicted 
that preventive medicine will have asserted itself towards influenza, as previously 
towards malaria, yellow fever and the plague, before another pandemic is likely to 
occur. There were influenza epidemics, however, in 1847-8 and azain in 1889-90 
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Sawdust 


Arizona has 500,000 sheep. 
Pers 


Literacy in Japan is higher than any 
state in the United States. 
ee 
There are 1218 registered airplane land- 
ing stations in the United States. 
+48 
The Polish National Bank has been 
formed with a capital of $20,000,000. 
“+ 
Berlin plans to build at once 5500 new 
residences to relieve the housing shortage. 
ee 
The membership in the American Bank- 
ers’ Association has reached 21,214, the 
largest in its history. 
RE 


The number of blind persons in the 
United States would fill a city the size of 
Jacksonville, Florida. 

EK 

The national parks of the United States 
cover a greater area than the combined 
states of Massachusetts and Delaware. 

4% 


One hundred and twenty-nine persons 
were killed and 1734 wounded in forty race 
riots in the United States during 1919. 

OE 


In the first eight months of 1919, nearly 
40,000 Americans emigrated to Canada, 
an increase of 7000 over the same period 
in 1918. 

sss | . 

During the Great War 5000 American 
soldiers married while abroad; 2295 mar- 
ried French women, 1101 British, and 
others Belgian, Polish, Swiss, German. 
Russian, Greek, Dutch, Rumanian, Ser- 
bian, Czech or other nationalities—seven- 
teen in all. 


Just a Small Slice, Please 


Whenever times_are dull the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture thinks up some- 
thing entertaining for us to talk about. 
Recently the Department made a sur- 
vey of what 2000 persons ate for one 
week. In order to make this survey as 
useful as possible the individuals chos- 
en were selected from 1425 families and 
575 public institutions in forty-six dif- 
ferent states. Sixteen different nation- 
alitics and all grades of income were 
represented. From a summary of the 
records it appeared that the average 
cost of food for each person each day 
was 46 cents, which sum purchased a 
food value of 3225 calories, 96 grams 
of protein, 118 grams of fat, and 405 
grams of carbohydrates. 

Then the Department dug out of its 
files the records of a similar survey 
made about twenty years ago. A com- 
parison showed that on the average the 
amount of meat eaten daily by each 
person has decreased about 8 per 
cent and the amount of grain products 
about 11 per cent. But the losses of 
the butcher and the baker were made 
good by the gains of the grocer and 
the dairyman, for the consumption of 
milk, butter and cheese increased 6 per 
cent, the consumption of vegetables 
4 per cent and of fruit 8 per cent. If 
the sample dietaries in the records of 
the Department of Agriculture are 
typical it looks as tho there had been 
revolutionary changes in the Great 
American Menu. Who did it; Hoover or 
the meat trust? 
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Lest We Forget! 
(Continued from page 248) 
which, after the collapse of Austria 
caused by the Italian arms, have ‘been 
able to obtain their freedom and, either 
to constitute themselves into independ- 
ent states, or to combine with similar 

ethnical groups into nations. 

It is well known that the nationali- 
ties which Austria considered faithful 
to her have always been the Hungarian, 
the German, the Sloveno-Croatian and 
the Boemo-German. The soldiers of the 
Austrian army belonging to these na- 
tionalities were on the Italian front 
and, up to the last days of the war, 
fought with all the tenacity and stub- 
bornness of which they were capable. 
Out of these nationalities Austria 
gathered her shock troops, which rep- 
resented the very flower of her army. 
Some of these nationalities, especially 
the Sloveno-Croatian, had also been 
used in the past by Austria to keep un- 
der subjection the occupied Italian 
provinces. 

The remembrances of the popula- 
tions of Lombardy and Venetia give a 
vivid picture of what the Croatian 
garrisons were like in the Italian 
cities and of the manner in which they 
fulfilled the task which Austria had 
appointed to them. Italy has al- 
ways found them in the first line 
against herself; they have also been 
Austria’s champions in the bitter fight 
for Italianity which the unhappy popu- 
lations of Istria and Dalmatia had to 
sustain. As a result of this struggle, 
the cities of Dalmatia and Istria suc- 
ceeded in preserving their nationality, 
while the Italian population of the in- 
terior, less numerous and more scat- 
tered, failed in this and disappeared. 

The Croato-Slovene and Serbian 
troops were among those who fulfilled 
their duty as devoted soldiers of the 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy, and were 
rightly considered the best soldiers of 
the enemy army. This is not a mere 


assertion: it is a fact which is docu- |- 


mented in the war bulletins of the Su- 
preme Austro-Hungarian Command. 

In the bulletins referring to the fa- 
mous days of the battle of Vittorio 
Veneto appears in an indisputable way 
the gravity of the fight, since there 
often recur there such expression as 
“stubborn fights,” “furious counter at- 
tacks,” “land fought for inch by inch,” 
italian attacks which “broke down 
everywhere with serious losses,” and 
the “unequalled heroism and faithful- 
ness of the soldiers” during the fight. 
Moreover, concerning the regiments 
which especially distinguished them- 
selves, we read, Bulletin of October 26, 
', . So in the region of Asolone es- 
pecially the Croatian regiment Land- 
sturm 27th was distinguished for its 
spontaneous coéperation in the fights 

. ”; and again, Bulletins of Octo- 
ber 29, the 7th Infantry Regiment, 
Slovene; the 42nd Croatian Battalion; 
and the Croatian Regiment, 28th Land- 
wehr, are especially praised. 

I have quoted from documents which 
now belong to history, but not because 
I have wanted to devaluate the work 
of populations with which Italy wants 
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Reg. Trade Mark 


Mc Cutcheon’s 


TABLE CLOTHS AND NAPKINS 


of Practical Beauty 
FOR THE SUMMER HOME OR YACHT 


Today the linen market is probably at its most 
critical phase—the future is most dubious— 
prices are steadily increasing. 
these conditions we have just received from 
Scotland and Ireland fresh shipments of beau- 
tiful, durable Table Cloths and Napkins, at 
really moderate prices. 
placed these orders nearly a year ago, accounts 
for the most unusual values. 


But despite 


The fact that we 


The collection will be of the most timely 
interest to those seeking to furnish their 
country residences. 


Write for Spring and Summer 
Catalogue No. 14 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


“The Greatest Treasure House of Linens in America”’ 


Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Sts., New York 
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customers on First Mortgage 











Higher Interest Rates 


We suggest that you take advantage of 
this and arrange to take Good jon these 


Perkins & Co., Lawrence, Kanszs 
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Do Twice the Work With Half the Effort 


*At this moment there are things on your desk which 
should be done immediately. 
all—when you can find time—but you never will until 
you learn the secret * of getting things done with little 


You’re going to do them 


If you are interested, write for free booklet called “A 
Four Minute Lesson on Personal Efficiency.” 


311 Sixth Ave., New York City 
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TRAVEL AND RESORTS 








and foreign. 


everywhere. 
pendent, New York. 





The Independent invites inquiries from its readers pertaining to Travel 
for pleasure, health or business; the best hotels, large and small; the best 


routes to reach them, and the cost; trips by land and sea; tours domestic 


This Department is under the supervision of the BERTHA 
RUFFNER HOTEL BUREAU, widely and favorably known because 
of the personal knowledge possessed by its management regarding hotels 
Address inquiries by mail to INFORMATION, The Inde- 

















second Street. 


Central Park. 


heart of the world’s metropolis. 





Majestic 
Hotel and Restaurants 


Fronting Central Park at the Motor Entrance, West Seventy- 


One corner suite—best—now at our disposal for October on 
tease. Eight rooms, five baths. 
New arrangement two rooms and bath, all windows overlooking 


Enchanting vista within surprisingly convenient nearness to the 


SPECIAL DINNER 


Sundays, Noon to 8.30. 
Thursdays, 6 to 8.30 -. , 
Other days (Petit diner sur le plat) 1.50 


May be divided as required. 


Copeland Townsend 


$2.00 
2.00 








Europe and the Battlefields 


38 Tours—Exceptional Variety in Routes and Prices. 
Amer.can lravel Club, Box § 426. Wilmington, Del. 


NEW 


MONTEREY 


HOTEL 


The Ideal Resort Hotel 


OPENS JUNE 19TH 
North Asbury Park, N. J. 


Directly on ocean. All outside 
rooms; hot and cold salt water in 
bathrooms. 


Most Luxurious Grill 


service a la carte and dancing— 
largest and most beautiful on the 
Jersey Coast. Ideal for motcrists. 


SHERMAN DENNIS, Manager 


New York Office, 8 West 40th Street 
Phone Vanderbilt 2290 




















HOLIDAYS IN NORWAY 


Land of the Midnight Sun. 
planning tours thru this wonderiul country. Sail June 24 and 
June 25. Send tor booklet. 


Bennett's Travel Bureau, 506 Fifth Ave., New York 


HOTEL ASPINWALL 


LENOX, MASS. 
High and Cool in the Berkshires 
A HOTEL OF DISTINCTION 
Opens June 12. Elevation 1400 feet. 
Desirable Cottages with hotel service. 
HOWE & TWOROGER, Managers 
Winter Resort, Princess Hotel, Bermuda 





















vp e z 
Highlands 
_ 
of Ontario 
Hay fever unk One th d to two th d feet 
above the sea. Modern hotels in Algonquin Park, Mus- 
koka Lakes, Georgian Bay, Lake of Bays, Kawartha Lakes 


and Timagami. Fishing, boating, bathing, golf, etc. 
Write for free illustrated literature. 









C. G. Orttenburger 
Desk ‘‘N,’’ 907 Merchants Loan and Trust Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill. 
* A. B. Chown, Desk ‘‘N’’ 1270 Broadway 
New York, N. ¥. 
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to live in cordial friendship. Being a 
soldier, no one admires the enemy who 
performs his duty up to the last more 
than I do. But I believe it is necessary 
to destroy all legends which tend to 
take form in this after-the-war period, 
and to place all facts in their just and 
true light. 

Most people now recognize that the 
military victory of Italy, resulting in 
the final destruction of the Austro- 
Hungarian empire, has been one of 
the most powerful factors towards the 
constitution into independent nations 
of those nationalities who have always 
fought against us. Just lately, one of 
the most important newspapers of 
Washington, in an editorial article, 
confirmed my assertion: “The Yugo- 
Slavs are indebted to Italy more than 
to any other power for their freedom.” 


Three Strikes— And Out 


(Continued from page 243) 

and working conditions enjoyed by the 
wealth producers in other more highly 
organized lines of industry. The public 
mind was not prejudiced in favor of the 
Steel Corporation, or was it in sympa- 
thy with Chairman Gary’s attitude on 
the labor question, but no sooner had 
the strike been called than its lack of 
public support was apparent. The 
people had not been fooled. 

Here public opinion went along with 
reports of agents of the Department 
of Justice, who were able to show that 
the real attempt on the part of some of 
the leaders was not to organize these 
workers, but to disorganize all indus- 
try in this country by breaking down 
one of its great key foundations; that 
their object was revolt and revolution 
rather than a peaceful strike to en- 
force just demands, 

Some of the principal leaders of the 
strike movement were not steel work- 
ers or interested particularly in the 
workers in this industry. They were 
red radicals and revolutionists who 
could rot hide their identity or their 
purpose. They had selected the labor- 
ers of this line of industry because 
they had no effective union of their own 
and could more easily be exploited in 
behalf of the “one big union” than any 
other great body of men engaged in 
work so important to the welfare of 
the country as the steel industry. 

Bitter denunciation of the activities 
of the Department of Justice and the 
Government attitude toward the steel 
strike could not win public sympathy 
for the radicals, who had hoped to 
carry thru their first big forward 
movement for the “one big union” at 
the expense of the steel workers, and 
it is doubtful if any movement so am- 
bitiously launched and with such pos- 
sibilities of appeal to the public sym- 
pathy, ever met such quick and utter 
collapse. 

The reason is not far to seek. The 
strike was not on the level and the 
people refused to be fooled into ap- 
proval of red radicalism parading as 
a labor movement. 

The Government dealt fairly with 
this strike and with the men involved. 
If the cause had been just and the 
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leaders honest in their purpose, the 
Government would have had no fur- 
ther concern than to preserve order, 
where its interests were affected, and 
let the truth be known. The cause 
would have won on its own merits. 
The truth denied the strike sympathy 
and without the support of public 
opinion it was foredoomed to the fail- 
ure it achieved. 

Revolutionary agitators and _ the 
forces of unrest, which find their ex- 
pression thru the Communists, the 
Communist-Labor Party, the I. W. W. 
and the “one big union” advocates, had 
been at work in the bituminous coal 
fields coincident with their attempt to 
promote revolt thru the medium of a 
strike of the steel workers, and thru 
the tempestuous demonstrations and 
insistence upon calling a strike of the 
miners at a moment when it would hit 
hardest at every industry of the coun- 
try, and not only bring suffering and 
death to the homes of the land thru 
denial of fuel, but starvation as well 
by the tying up of transportation fa- 
cilities that move the food supplies. 

Here again the public held no brief 
for the mine owners and operators, and 
in the ordinary and orderly course of 
affairs, their sympathies would have 
been with the miners in any just de- 
mands for a higher standard of work- 
ing and living conditions. But the 
people were affronted by the manner 
of calling the strike, and were quick 
to realize that the strike was directed 
not against the employers, but against 
the interests, the comfort and even 
the life itself of every man, woman 
and child in the United States who 
would be made victims of lack of food 
and fuel. It was clearly a strike against 
the public. 

Without prejudice to any cause at 
issue between the mine owners or oper- 
ators and the miners, the Department 
of Justice found it expedient to inter- 
vene thru the courts on behalf of the 
people. It moved to protect every vital 
interest of the country against a grave 
and immediate peril. The only “one big 
union” with which it was concerned 
was the Federal Union of States, and 
that it should not suffer thru radical 
and revolutionary tendencies of a 
small group which had bored its way 
into the councils of one branch of labor 
of one of our vital industries. 

The coal strike was averted thru 
prompt action by the Government, and 
without loss of appeal on the part of 
the workers involved to a fair tribunal 
to adjust all differences between em- 
ployers and employees. The course of 
the Government was clear in this case, 
and the fact that it ran true with pub- 
lie opinion did not influence the Gov- 
ernment action except that it was in 
line with law and order. 

The third and most recent mani- 
festation of the radical activities of 
the group that is promoting the “one 
big union” form of agitation was the 
so-called “outlaw railroad _ strike,” 
which was designed as much to destroy 
the integrity and good standing of the 
four powerful brotherhoods which rep- 
resent the railway workers as it was 
to win the workers over to social and 
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Wherever You Travel This 


Summer Carry American 
Express Travelers Cheques 


In Europe carry the new Sterling and French Franc Travel- 
ers Cheques. For the protection of travelers in 
Europe against unscrupulous money changers and 
fluctuating exchange rates, the American Express 
Company has devised and issued Sterling and French 
Franc Travelers Cheques which can be cashed in 
Great Britain and France at face value less a nomi- 
nal stamp tax. 
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Sterling Cheques are issued in five and ten-Pound 
amounts. French Franc Cheques are issued in 
denominations of 200 and 400 Francs. 
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You May Purchase These Cheques 


At banks and express offices, paying for them in Dollars at 
the current rate of exchange plus the usual com- 
mission, and thus insure the value of your American 
money in foreign lands before you start overseas. 
Like the old Dollar Travelers Cheques, the new Ster- 
ling and French Franc Cheques are self-identifying. 
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In the United States, Canada, Alaska, Central and 
South America, the West Indies, and the Orient Carry 
American Express Dollar Travelers Cheques 


This sky-blue international currency, which has withstood 
the severe test of thirty years, is readily accepted 
in every country in the world. For convenience 

and absolute safety against loss, these Cheques are 

superior to any other form of travel funds. You 

sign these Cheques when you buy them and again 

when you cash them. Identification such as is 

required to cash personal checks is not essential— 

your signature identifies you. They cost fifty cents 

for each one hundred dollars. 


For Large Amounts Carry 


American Express Letters of Credit, not as a substitute for 
Travelers Cheques, but rather tosupplement them. 
American Express Travelers Letters of Credit are 
issued to travelers who wish to carry larger sumsthan 
they care to have in the form of Travelers Cheques, 
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The American Express Travel Department 


With branch offices and connections around the world, can 
take care of all your travel requirements to any 
part of the world. Tours and Cruises in season. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 
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Real Camp Comfort with Your Own Car 


KK Sow the complete joy of outdoor 
life—with your camp pitched at 
the edge of a cool wood—a stone’s 
throw from a crystal-clear lake where 
an occasional hungry bass flops with a 
musical splash. 


The Auto-Kamp Trailer 


provides home comforts with camp life. 
Fully equipped tent, electric lights, two 
large beds with sagless springs and 
downy mattresses big enough for four 
people, Beds are high and dry—a full 
yard above the ground, 

Auto-Kamp equipment also includes gasoline 











P stove, ice box, food compartments, etc. 
Write for Auto- Folds compactly and trails easily behind any 
Kamp Catalog car, at any speed—over any kind of road. 


AUTO-KAMP EQUIPMENT CO., SAGINAW, MICH. 
2003 Sheridan Avenue 


























ROBINSON REMINDER 
Tear Out When Attended To 


Each memo @ perforated coupon, which when attended to, is torn out. 

Live notes only. No searching thru a Everything ready for 

instant reference. Handy pocket in cover. 
With each 


Reminder isan an extra filler 
Ge BS 2. Size A31-227in 
Black Levther - 25 $2.00 
In Cross Grain (Asst. Colors) - 1.75 2.75 
In India Calf - - 2.50 3.50 
in Cowhide . . - - . 2.76 3,76 
In Genuine Morocco - - - 3.00 4.00 


In Imitation Leather . - = 1.00 

In Cloth (without extra Filler) 50 
Ladies’ Shopping Reminder, SizeL 2 3- 4x 33. ates with pencil and extra 
filler, $1.50; in Patent Leather, $1.75, in Genuine Morocco, $2.25, 


xtra 
Per dozen: Size B, Tic. Size A, $1.00, Size L, 700 
on extra 


If not at your stationer’s, order fromus. (Stationers write.) 











Robinson Mtg. Co., 80 Elm Street Westfield, Mass. 
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JOURNAL OF PRACTICAL HYGIENE 








Save Floors -Save Rugs 
See That You Get Them 











A magazine devoted exclusively to the maintaining 











and restoring of health without the use of drugs. 
Has aided thousands of its readers who have been 


Are You Interested in ||] :%u%mir See bee 


le Hi POE, » wien Mae 
Tria °o Por mo 
Your Family History? HEALTH CULTURE 
366 St. James Building New York City 











Our new catalogue 
contains about 4000 You Know at Least 
Titles of Genealogy 
and Town History, Ten People 

and will be mailed on '| who would be very glad to receive a 


receipt of 5c. in copy of THr INDEPENDENT with your 

compliments. If you will send their 
stamps. names and addresses by an early mail, 
we shall send the copies promptly. 


Goodspeed’s Bookshop | THE INDEPENDENT 
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industrial revolt. Again the blow was 
directed at a key industry. The crip- 
pling of transportation was a plan 
within a plan in the bituminous coal 
strike, and the next move was in the 
nature of a direct attack which threat- 
ened to hamper all business and indus- 
try of the country, and again to cut off 
the source of food and fuel to the 
cities and communities which are help- 
less in themselves, and wholly depend- 
ent upon rail transportation for their 
daily bread. 

Against the protest and over the 
heads of the officers of the railway 
brotherhoods, this strike, by what can 
justly be termed an outlaw union, was 
called and it spread rapidly because 
the agitators had been at work and 
had carefully laid their plans, and 
thousands of railway employees soon 
found that a small minority of work- 
ers, thru their control of one of the 
least important functions of railway 
men, threatened to disjoint the entire 
transportation system of the country 
and throw all men dependent upon 
that and allied industries out of work. 

Here the Government again took a 
firm stand and was backed almost to 
an individua] by public opinion, with 
the exception of this same small but 


a | aggressive group of red radicals and 


revolutionists which are constantly 
boring in wherever opportunity offers 
for disturbance and trouble. This time 
the Government and public opinion 
were aligned with organized labor in 
its highest expression in this country, 
and were fighting organized labor’s 
battle as well as that of the masses of 
the people whose will must prevail if 
democracy is to endure. 

There is no doubt that the hand of 
the Government and the majesty of 
public opinion as the ruling element in 
our republic has been strengthened by 
the three signal failures to promote 
economic and social revolution thru the 
medium of general strikes of an out- 
law nature, and which were directed 
against the people and had little or no 
concern with the grievances of em- 
ployees against employers. 

Many things of an appalling nature 
might have happened if these strikes 
had been allowed to run their un- 
bridled course. Labor, both organized 
and unorganized, as representing the 
masses of the people, would have been 
the chief sufferer, and organized labor 
would have lost much of the prestige 
it has gained thru years of progress 
and honest dealing in an honest en- 
deavor to gain a higher living stand- 
ard for its members, and a more lib- 
eral participation by labor in the 
wealth it produces. 

There has been loss—enormous loss 
—to the whole people and to the wage 
earners involved in these misguided 
movements. But the lesson is clear and 
the position of the Government fully 
justified by results. The lesson is that 
the people cannot be fooled by the at- 
tempt of radical agitators to foment 
economic and social revolution under 
the cloak of labor movements. 

There is another and more import- 
ant lesson that is plain to all. It is 
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that the majority still rules in this 
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country, and that any attack launched 
against our democratic institutions, or 
any attempt to set up class despotism, 
no matter how cunningly cloaked, is 
foredoomed to quick failure, for the 
spirit of the people is still running 
strong for the rights of the people, and 
all of the people. 
Washington, D. C. 


If He Were President 


(Continued from page 247) 


in his better days did, or as Mr. 
Hoover might do. Nor, of course, has 
he, or any other candidate, Mr. Hoov- 
er’s grasp on foreign affairs as they 
project themselves forward into our 
national life today. On the other hand, 
it is part of his character to make an 
effort to discipline hysteria and extri- 
cate our governmental machine from a 
tragedy in knockabout farce. 

For he is, in himself, a kind of hand- 
book for conservatives. Just as liberals 
have hypotheses of their own for the 
advancement of liberty, he has his. 
Theirs change, have an experimental 
phase, are ever in the process of 
growth. His, which is in consonance 
with the spirit of the man, is an array 
for the future from the premises of 
the past. He would lessen, instead of 
enlarge, the activities of government 
in order to widen and deepen the op- 
portunities of individual liberty. He 
insists that individual liberty, in Amer- 
ica is, or ought to be, king. The fathers 
of the country, he insists, so intended, 
whereas the trend of the times, of re- 
cent events, of Dr. Wilson and the 
Democrats, is toward the continued ex- 
tension of the activitics of govern- 
ment, until the czar called bureaucracy 
interferes with individual liberty at 
too many points, on one hand, and on 
the other hand, government itself is all 
but overwhelmed. 

He insists that experience has 
marked off with some precision and 
definiteness the field in which Govern- 
ment action is expedient or wise. He 
argues effectively—for he is an effec- 
tive speaker—for a return to the good 
old simplicity of things in which the 
Government minded its own business 
and let private affairs alone. He wants 
an international court to adjudicate 
war and peace, but not a League of 
Nations. He wants an end of govern- 
mental interference with business— 
Government supervision, instead, and 
no more governmental talk about “back 
to the good old days of competition.” 
He wants a budget plan, is active in 
encouraging one, in our national Gov- 
ernment, and other means to integrate 
and simplify its multifarious func- 
tions. He wants the branches of Gov- 
ernment to work more effectively to- 
ward mutual aims, to that end would 
have executive officers able to address 
the Congress, as is done in Parliament. 
In spirit, withal, he probably would 
be proud to be called a disciple of Elihu 
Root; and in fact he is much the same 
type of Republican; a great educator, 
indisputably; and, as Judge Davies 
called him, “a wheel-horse in tradi- 
tional Republican politics.” 




















Washington, D. C. 
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June Mornings 
Bubble grains on 
berries 

Mix these airy, flimsy 

bubbles in every dish 
of berries.. Use 
Puffed Rice or Corn 
Puffs. The blend is 
delightful. It adds 
what crust adds to a 
shortcake. 

At breakfast, also, 
serve with cream and sugar—any of these fragile, fascinating 
grains. 

* 
June Evenings 
Whole wheat steam 
exploded 
For suppers, float 
Puffed Wheat in milk. 
That means whole 
wheat with every food 
cell blasted. The grains 
are puffed to eight 
times normal size. 
They seem like tidbits 
but every flaky globule 
is a grain of wheat 
made easy to digest. 
June Afternoons 

Airy, nut-like confections 

For hungry children, crisp and 
douse with melted butter. Then 
Puffed Grains become nut-like con- 
fections, to be eaten like peanuts or 
popcorn. 

Use also like nut-meats as a 
garnish on ice cream. Use as wafers 
in your soups. 

Puffed Puffed Corn 

* 

Wheat Rice Puffs 
Also Puffed Rice Pancake Flour 
Prof. Anderson’s creations 
In Puffed Grains every food cell is blasted by a steam ex- 
plosion. A hundred million steam explosions occur in every 
kernel. Thus digestion is made easy and complete. Every atom 
feeds. 
The grains are toasted, crisp and flimsy. They taste like nut- 
meats puffed. Never were grain foods made so inviting. 
But remember the great fact. Every element is fitted to digest. 
They are ideal grain foods which never tax the stomach. 
In summer serve at all hours, and in plenty. Keep all three 
kinds on hand. 
The Quaker Oals O@mparny 
Sole Makers 3360 
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THE STONE SCHOOL 


Cornweall-on-Hudson, Box 5, New York 
FIFTY-FOURTH YEAR 

A School in the Heart of the Open Country. Lower School for Boys 9 to 12. 
LOCATION: . 50 miles from New York, ona coms of Storm King Mountain, 900 feet above sea level. Healthful, invigorating, 
: Preparation for College or Business Life recent graduates in 12 leading colleges. Each boy studied physically and 
mentally to increase individual efiiciency, Small classes: A teacher ior every seven boys. 
ATaHLET CS: Two fields with excellent facilities for all sports, under supervision; hiking, woods liie, swimming pool. 

You are invited to come and see for yourse//. Catalog sent on appiication, 


ALVAN E. DUERR, Headmaster 











Graining for Authorship 
How towrite, what to write, 


Courses’ in Short-Story Writ- 

ing, Versification, Journalism, 

Play Writing, Photoplay 

. Writing, etc., taught person- 

Dr.Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 

for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 

a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. 

Frank, honest, helpful advice. Real teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 


and mother, is averaging over $75 a week from 
photoplay writing alone. 


There is no other institution or agency‘doing so much 
for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
they are constantly recommending our courses. 

We publish The Writer's Library, 13 volumes; descriptive 

booklet free. We sleo publish The Writer’s Monthly, the leed- 

ing magazine for luerary workers; sample copy 20 cents, annual 

subscription $2.00, Besides our teaching service, we offer s 

manuscript criticism service. 


150-Page illustrated catalogue tree. Please Address 








EW YORE Homoeopathic Medical College and 
Flower Hospital. sixty-second session begins Sept. 1, 
1920.. Thorough instruction in Homoeopathy will be given in con- 
nection with each department, Didactic Courses are supple- 
mented by ample clinical facilities with systematic and careful 
bedside instruction, Address Milton J. Raisbeck, M.D., Regis- 
trar, 450 East 64th Street, New York, N. Y, 


IMPROVES YOUR 


ENGLISH 


In 15 Minutes a Day - 
Sherwin Cody, the well-known teach- 
er of practical English, has perfected a 
new patented invention which, in 15 
minutes of your daily spare time, will 
quickly give you unusual command of 
language. Students of this ‘100% Self- 
Correcting Method’’ secured more im- 
provement in five weeks than had pre- 
viously been obtained by other pupils in 
two years. 15 minutes each day of 
YOUR spare time can new, thru 
Sherwin Cody, mae you speak or write clearly, force- 
fully, correctly, and convincingly. 


“100% Self-Correcting Course” 

The average person in business is only 61‘ efficient 
in the vital points of English grammar. That is be- 
cause the methods of teaching English in school left 
the student only a hazy idea of the subject—the 
“rules’’ did not stick in his mind. But Sherwin 
Cody’s new invention upsets all old standards of 
teaching English. And it overcomes the only weak 
point in instruction-by-mail. It actually takes the 
place of an instructor at your elbow. It assigns you 
lessons in Letter Writing, Spelling, Punctuation, 
Grammar, Reading and Conversation, corrects them 
for you, and anticipates your questions. It even 
guides your paper and assigns you your percentage 
till you reach the 100% mark. 

Interesti re 

Mr, Cody bas written yy ! F - Bookice ining hi: new 
course in detail. If you ‘eel your lack of Language Power, if you are 
ever embarrassed by mistakes in grammar, spelling or punctuation, if you 
cannot command the exact, correct words to express your ideas, this book- 
let will be a revelation to you. Send for it now. Learn how Sherwin 
Cody’s new invention makes command of language easy to gain in 15 
minutes of your daily spare time. Mail a le:ter or postcard for this 
booklet, at once, 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
Dept. 195, News Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


SALESMEN—City or Traveling =e: 


unnecessary. 
Send for list of lines and full particulars. Prepare in 
spare time to earn the big salaries—$2,500 to $10,400 
a year. Employment services rendered members. National 























STUDY 


(8th Year) 


The University of Chicago 


(Div. VI) Chicago, I. 








*s Training Association. Dept. 160-E, Chicago, III. 


DEAN ACADEMY 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 54th YEAR 


Young men and young women find here a home- 
like atmosphere, thorough and efficient training 
in every department of a broad culture, a loyal 
and helpful school spirit. Liberal endowment per- 
mits liberal terms, $350-$450 per year. Special 
course in Domestic Science. 

For catalogue and information address 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt.D., Principal! 
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How to Study| This Number 
The Independent Lesson Plans 


ENGLISH: LITERATURE AND 
COMPOSITION : 


BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW, PH.D. 


HEAD OF THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, STUYVESANT 
HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 


1. A Message from the United States Gov- 
ernment to the American People. 
Three Strikes—and Out. By Mitchel! 
Palmer. 


1. Prepare an outline of the, article that will 
show the plan the writer had in mind while 
he was writing. 

2. What advantages does a writer gain by 
preparing a plan before writing? 

8. Tell, in simple language, what the article 
says concerning the influence of public 
opinion. 

4. Read the last paragraph aloud. Tell ex- 
actly what the paragraph means. How much 
es a should be placed upon the word 

65. Make a grammatical analysis of the first 
sentence of the article. 

6. Give the syntax of all the infinitives in the 
first column of the article. 

7. Give the syntax of the infinitive in the 
following sentence: ‘““The reason is not far 
to seek.” 

8. Make a grammatical analysis of the first 
sentence in the second column of the ar- 
ticle. 

9. Write a very short, simple letter, written 
apparently by Mr. Palmer, summarizing 
and emphasizing the message that he pre- 
sents in the article. 


il. A Message from the Italian Government 
to the American People. Lest We For- 
get! By Colonel V. di Bernezzo. 


1. Prove that the article presents good ex- 
amples of refutation. 

2. Write, in sentence form, the points that 
the author refutes. 

8. Point out, and explain, the various meth- 
ods of refutation employed in the article. 

4. Explain how you can employ*in a school 
debate the principles of refutation em- 
ployed in the article. 


ill. If He Were President. Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler. By Donald Wilhelm. 


1. Summarize the reasons given for believ- 
ing that Dr. Butler would make an excep- 
tionally able President of the United States. 

2. Write, in the form of comparatively short, 
numbered sentences, a list of the principles 
that Dr. Butler believes would improve our 
national life. 

8. Define the following words: consistently, 
antithesis, accumulations, accrued, infer- 
ence, doctrinnaire, remonstrate, tangible, 
eventually, novitiate, encroach, tempera- 
mental, extricate, hysteria, consonance, ar- 
ray, trend, multifarious, integrate, tradi- 
tional. 

4. Make a grammatical analysis of the third 
sentence of the article. 


IV. The Man with the Best Story Wins. 
By Richard Boeckel. 


1. Give a clear explanation of the work of 
“a publicity man.” ; 
2. Explain how it is possible, in school life, 
in connection with the work of school or- 
ganizations, to take advantage of the 
methods of “a publicity man.” - 

8. Write, for your school paper, an article 
that will have “publicity” for its object. 

4. Give a talk in which you explain the im- 
portance of writing in connection with a 
political campaign. 


V. Unveiling Russia’s Red Terror. By 
John Spargo. 


1. What points does the article present that 
may be used, for the sake of comparison, 
in studying Dickens’ “A Tale of Two 
Cities” ? : 

2. Write a paragraph based on the following 
topic senténce: “Czarism was, in many 








If the average 


we have nothing to show for it! 


Kept Us Poor. 








Stop the Leaks That Keep You Poor 


Saving money is hard work until you get the secret. No matter how large or how 
small your income yeu will never save as much as you should until you get the knack. 
2 usiness were operated on the haphazard basis on which our household 
finances are run, there would be fifty times as many bankrupts. The truth, whether we ad- 
mit it or not, is that very few families know where their money goes. At the end of each 
year we find ourselves little better off, if any, than at the beginning. We have earned 
$800 or $1,500 or $5,000, yet practically all has been spent—and the pitiful part of it is 


New Method Makes Saving a Pleasure Instead of a Hardship 
If you are ,interested, write for free bogklet called “How We Stopped the Leaks That 


THE INDEPENDENT, 311 Sixth Avenue, New York 

















respects, more admirable than Bolshevism.” 
8. Write a tale on the life of a counter-revo- 
lutionist under the Soviet Government. 
After reading the article, would you say 
that his life was a tragedy and, if so, in 
what way? : 
4. Define “Chresvychaikas.” Give a descrip- 
tion of them at work. Would you call their 
activities unduly cruel, in view of the 
number of persons whom they put to death’ 


VI. Not His Brother’s Keeper. By Arthur 
Judson Brown. 

1. Draw from the article material for a short 
composition on “The Effect of the World 
War on Children.” 

2. Write, in a single complex sentence, exactly 

what the writer wishes the United States 
to do. 
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How to Study This Number 


The Independent Lesson Plans 


HISTORY, CIVICS AND 
ECONOMICS 


BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D. 


PRINCIPAL OF THE HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, 
NEW YORK CITY 


I. The Presidential Campaign—“If He 
Were President,” “The Man with the 
Best Story Wins,” “The League and 
the ,S- O. P.,” “Wilson Defines the Is- 
sue. 

1. What facts in Dr. Butler’s career justify 

his campaign managers in presenting him 

as a candidate for President? 

If Dr. Butler is nominated to what kind 

of voters will he make his chief appeal? 

3. Compare the present day methods of con- 
ducting a presidential campaign with those 
in vogue about the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. 


tw 


4. Define the following political terms: (a) 
“Keynote” speech, (b) “bitter enders,” (c) 
“permanent chairman,” (d) “dark horse,” 
(e) “favorite son.” 

5. Why are conditions in the Democratic 


party less clearly defined at present than 
those in the Republican party? 

il. Labor Organizations and the Public — 
“Three Strikes—and Out,” “French 
Political Strike.’’ 

1. Show that the strikes referred to by Mr. 
Palmer and the one now going on in 
France were actuated by the same motives. 

2. What do you understand by the “one big 
union” idea? How does it differ from the 
idea underlying the organization of the 
A. F. of L.? 

3. “It is the history of all strikes won that 
they were backed by public opinion,” etc. 
Does this explain the failure of the three 
strikes ? 

4. Compare the way the French Government 

is handling its strike with the way the 

recent strikes were handled in this country. 

The Sabotage of Capitalism. 

Do you find evidence in Mr. Hapgood’s ar- 

ticle which justifies us in saying that the 

world is passing thru a second Industrial 

Revolution ? 

2. Is Mr. Hapgood justified in accusing capi- 
talism of sabotage? 

3. “That orthodox Marxism has lost by the 
war is almost as clear as that the Social- 
ist idea... has gained.” Explain this sen- 
tence. 

. Poland and the Ukraine: “Poles Cap- 
ture Kiev.” 

..“The standard of the White Eagle, now 
raised again after 147 years of suppres- 
sion.” Trace the steps by whi-h the Poles 
lost their national independence. 

. Compare the attitude of the French toward 

the Poles at present with the attitude in 

the eighteenth century. 

Explain why the Poles and the Ukrainians 

formerly opposed each other and why they 

are now fighting together. 

4. Compare the British and the French policy 
toward Poland. 

Vv. A Plea for italv—‘‘Lest We 
“D’Annunzio’s Anti-League.’’ 

1. Does Italy’s conduct of the war justify her 
extreme claims for territorial compensa- 
tion ? 
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.“The Yugo-Slavs are indebted to Italy more 
than to any other power for their free- 
dom.” In what sense is this true? 
Show that the conditions which exist along 
the borders of the Adriatic make it prac- 
tically impossible to apply the principle of 
nationality in the settlement of boundary 
disputes. 
The Turkish Treaty. 
“Special provisions are made for the pro- 
tection of minorities.” (a)Which are the 
peoples who have been minorities under 
Turkish rule but are now independent? 
Explain when and how they became inde- 
pendent. (b) Show from the history of the 
Turk why the present minority groups need 
protection. 
What former action by France, Great 
Britain and Italy accounts for their re- 
ceiving the territory given them by the 
Turkish treaty. 
Compare the career of Venizelos with that 
of Cavour in respect to the services ren- 
dered their respective countries. In what 
way is the Greek share under the Turkish 
treaty a tribute to Venizelos? 
Vil. The Revolution in Mexico: 
1. Why do you think the revolution 
now ? 
2. “Any government founded on insurrection 
in a country so unstable as Mexico can 
never enjoy any real security.” (a)What 
are the grounds for saying that the gov- 
ernment of Mexico is founded on insur- 
rection? (b) What are the fundamental 
conditions in Mexico that account for this 
situation ? 
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IN 18666 W.L.DOUGLAS OPENED A’ 


RETAIL SHOE STORE IN GOLDEN QQ 
CITY,COLO.,IN PARTNERSHIP WITH % 
ALFRED STUDLEY, AN OLD 
MASSACHUSETTS SHOE- 














pair of 


Seapine the price on every 
shoes as a protection against high 
prices and unreasonable profits is only 
one example of the constant endeavor 
of W. L. Douglas to protect his custom- 


ers. W. L. Douglas name on shoes is 
his pledge that they are the best in 
materials, workmanship and style ol 
sible to produce at the price. ito 
every pair go the results of sixty- 
seven years experience in making 
shoes, dating back to the time when 
W. L. Douglas was a lad of seven, 
pegging shoes. 





SO VALUABLE RETAIL SHOE STORE 
EXPERIENCE, WHICH PROVED 














T= quality of W. L. Douglas product is 

guaranteed by more than 40 years 
experience in making fine shoes. The smart 
styles are the leaders in the fashion centers 
of America. They are made in a well- 
equipped factory at Brockton, Mass., by 
the highest paid, skilled shoemakers, 
under the direction and supervision of ex- 
—— men, all working with an honest 

etermination to make the best shoes for 
the price that moneycanbuy. The retail 
prices are the same everywhere. They 
cost no more in San Francisco than they 
do in New York. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are for sale by over 9000 shoe dealers 

besides our own stores. If your local dealer cannot suppl 
ou, take noother make. Order direct from the factory. Sen 

tor booklet telling how to order shoes by mail, postage free. 


CAUTION.—Insist upon having W. L. 

py yy 
on the sole. as been 

or mutilated, BEWARE OF FRAUD. 


President 
W.L. DOUGLAS SHOE 00, 
169 Spark Street 
BROCKTON, MASS. 








EUROPE IS OPEN 
$460 AND UP 
Cathedrals, Galleries, Lakes, Mountains. 


rangements for Paris and the Battlefields. 
Sail May, June, July, 


THE TEMPLE TOURS, 80 Boylston St., Boston 1L Mass. 


BRONZE 12.e1s 


FREE BOOK OF DESIGNS 
Jno. Williams, Inc., Bronze Foundry 


Exceptional ar- 
‘Small Parties 














(Dept. 24), 556 W. 27th St., New York City 
MEETING 
WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO. 
165 Broadway, New York, N. Y., May 8, 1920. 


The stock transfer books will, for the purposes 


of the annual meeting of stockholders, to be held 





on June 9, 1920, be closed on May 22, 1920, at 
12 o’clock ™., and reopened on June 10, 1920, at 
10 o’clock A. M. 
JAMES C. BENNETT, Secretary. 
DIVIDEND 





THE AMERICAN COTTON OIL CO. 


The Board of Directors on May 4, 1920, de- 
clared a semi-annual dividend of three per cent. 
upon the Preferred Stock, and a quarterly divi- 

, dend of one per cent. upon the Common Stock of 
this Company, both payable June 1, 1920, at The 


Liberty .National Bank, 120 Broadway, New York 
City, to holders of record of such stock at the 
close of business on May 15, 1920. 

The Stock Transfer Books of the 
not be closed. 








RANDOLPH CATLIN, Secretary. 
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Talk Convincingly— 


and the World Is At 
Your Feet 


HY can one man sell where 

another fails? Why can one 
man get the sought-after job 
when another, better qualified ,is 
turned down? Why does every- 
one “believe in” one man and 
have no confidence in another, 
who really has as much ability? 
The thing that counts is not only 
what you say but how you say 
it. 
If you are interested, write for 
free booklet called ‘‘The Secret 
of Being a Convincing Talker— 
How I Learned it in One Even- 
ing.” 


THE INDEPENDENT 
311 Sixth Avenue 








New York 
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Why Swift & Company has 
to be “big” 


+ Every day last year, according to Government 
é: figures, Americans ate an average of: 


Over 19,000,000 pounds of dressed beef. 

Over 1,750,000 pounds of mutton and lamb. 
Nearly 28,000,000 pounds of pork products. 
Over 5,500,000 pounds of chickens, ducks, etc. 
Over 63,000,000 eggs. 

Over 4,000,000 pounds of butter. 











TUUUAAORODDAADAAELALAOUDEAA EEUU LA UUE TUDE GAS eed 
POUOOEPTUETEUULGAEOADEOEDA Secon 


To provide this food is a stupendous job. 


These quantities must be gathered, dressed, prepared, packed, 
33 and brought to you at your dealer’s, often many hundreds of 
: miles from where they are produced. 





They must be forthcoming without fail, every day, year in and 
year out. They must be clean and wholesome, pure and uncon- 
taminated. They must be handled with the preatest skill, care, 
and speed, for they are perishable. 


UOC OEDOOROREDAG OEE DEDEDE 


And all this must be done at the lowest possible expense for 
the good of all, as every penny that can be saved benefits both 
the producer and the consumer. 


These are the needs which Swift & Company helps to meet. 
Only a business national in scope, adequately equipped, in 
charge of specialists, and free to act along true business lines, 
could hope to cope with them. 








Last year Swift & Company did its work so well that you, as an 
average American citizen, continued to take your supply of 
meat and produce for granted; and yet Swift & Company’s 
profit was only a fraction of a cent per pound from all sources. 


TPL 
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Send for the 1920 Swift Year Book. 
Address Swift & Company 4190 Packers 
Avenue, Union Stock Yards, Chicago 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Founded 1868 
A nation-wide organization owned by more than 30,000 shareholders 
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